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The Edttor Previews 
This Issue 


Wares CREEL just happens to be in 
Chicago giving demonstration-lectures 
on scientific phenomena connected with 
audiometers and hearing aids. Today he 
said to the editor, “Those verses scan, 
but they have no rhythm.’’ And he was 
right. One of the reasons that this may 
occur appears in his paper, “Landmarks 
and Goals in Rhythm.”’ The same fact 
of alternate heavy and light stresses ac- 
counts for common singsong reading of 
verse. His article not only should illumi- 
nate adult readers but also should free 
teachers from some of the strained in- 
genuities of syllable-count scansion. 


WILSON R. THORNLEY’s procedure de- 
scribed in ‘‘Unlocking Resources of Re 
tarded Students” requires some courage, 
but reclamation of a single lost person- 
ality such as he describes would be rich 
reward for a semester’s work. Of course, 
this was not all Thornley accomplished, 
even in that one class. 


RALPH Porrer’s essay “On Teaching 
the Writing of Poetry” tells frankly and 
modestly just what he does. The poems 
he presents—and he had others as good, 
for which there was not room—are some 
proof of the effectiveness of the proce- 


dure. The first two pages of his paper are 
the most valuable, and the poems the 
most enjoyable 


S. STEWART GORDON puts his finger on 
one of the genuine dangers in the core 


curriculum and in English teachers’ en- 
thusiasm for teaching ethics and social 
ideals. The danger is real. But Mr. Stew- 
art assumes inevilable neglect of literary 
art and literature not bearing directly on 
the social problems considered. Is that 
assumption sound? His alternative dis- 
ciplines might easily become quite for- 
mal. Read his “Literature in Correlated 
Programs” thoughtfully. 


The “Gleanings from Buffalo Confer- 
ences” are all from the discussion groups 
where there were no set papers. They 
may be as disjointed as an Emerson es 
say; but they, too, are meaty. 

“How Would You Say It?” by 
Tuomas CAULEY is not another discus- 
sion of usage. It shows, with interesting 
illustrations, how to help students de 
velop tact and gives hints on where to 
find movies to use for the purpose. 

Just what radio programs do high 
school students listen to? And how much 
do they listen? Freperick C. GRUBER’Ss 
“Out-of-School Radio-listening Habits 
of High School Students” replaces guess- 
work by definite data. 

Readers will be entertained by “Eng- 
lish in Argentina,’’ but they may prof- 
it from it, too. American students’ dif 
ficulties in realizing much of the litera- 
ture that they read are similar in kind 
even if usually less in degree. Frequently 
the understanding are 
greater than teachers realize. 


obstacles to 
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Landmarks and Goals in Rhythm 


WARREN CREEL 


Wien we open our doors on Halloween, 
the costumed druidic spirits greet us with 
a modern rhymed metrical commercial: 
Tricks or treats, 
Money or eats! 


Before we learn to read, we are busy and 
capable rhymesters. Children too young 
for letters repeat scraps of verse cen- 
turies old; the apparent gibberish of 
many counting-out rhymes consists of 
gypsy magic spells or ancient Welsh 
numerals. Nobody knows the age or ori- 
gin of “eenie, meenie, minie, mo,”’ al- 
though the children of four countries re- 
cite it. The kids chant skipping-rope 
rhymes and revel in taunts—‘‘Mary’s 
mad and I’m glad’’—and they make up 
new rhymes by the dozen, with first-rate 
rhythm. The metrical craftsmanship in 
playground rhymes composed by chil- 
dren is not merely acceptable; it is excel- 
lent. net & 

Actually, the children have never 
stopped doing what all men did before 
writing; their literature is spoken litera- 
ture. It is composed and preserved by 
word of mouth—-a process which has pre- 
served some of their rhymes to a respect- 
able antiquity. And, without urging or 


even guidance, they prefer metrical forms 
for their spoken literature, just as their 
elders did in the age of the epics. 

Yet, a few years after they have 
learned to read, the same children find 
metrical literature not oniy a chore but 
a baffling mystery. The technique of 
versification is considered too difficult a 
subject for high school students, al- 
though some of the same students were 
practicing the technique successfully 
during recess when they were in the first 
grade. But that was before they learned 
to read and lost their hearing. 

It can’t be that meter is really difficult. 
But it is difficult for us moderns to break 
away from our training and drill in silent 
reading. It is difficult to turn away from 
the eye; difficult to turn to the voice and 
ear of spoken literature. The eye habit 
remains, even today when nearly as 
many words are published in voice as in 
print. Many Americans get more pub- 
lished words through radio, television, 
and sound film than through print. To- 
day, the vacuum tube is doing for speech 
what Gutenberg did for writing, so it’s 
high time for us to re-examine speech. 
Still we tend to think of literature as 
something on a page, and few of us ever 
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study a literary form by lifting our eyes 
from the page, making sounds, and lis- 
tening to them 

Meter is child’s play, but anyone who 
tackles metrical analysis out loud will 
find that it quickly leads him to explora- 
tions that challenge all his powers of 
hearing, to problems that make him lis- 
ten sharply for patterns never heard con- 
sciously before. 

First of all, try the simplest of exer- 
cises, merely speaking aloud the sound 


Some men sorae men 


Lady make your mind up and 


men | some men 


make your mind up and 


of these lines from Dorothy 
“Chant for Dark Hours”’: 


Some men, some men 
Cannot pass a 
Book shop 

(Lady, 


away 


make your mind up, and wait your life 


Some men, some men 
Cannot pass a 
Crap game 

(He said he j come 


other day.) 


at moonrise, and here's an 


Each stanza contains eight major ac- 
cents; we can locate them by speaking 
aloud and beating time as a musician 
would. It can be done in class work by 
asking the class to read aloud in chorus 
and beat time 

SOME men, SOME men 

CANnot pass a 

BOOK shop 
(LAdy make your MIND up and WAIT your 

life aWAY 
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Having located the major accents, we 
can start to build a chart picture of the 
rhythm plan. This gives the first step 
shown in Figure 1. The stanza contains 
two equal swings, or two lines of rhythm. 
Each line has four sections, marked by a 
major accent. To read such a chart, re- 
cite the stanza aloud while you tap with 
even tempo on each square of the chart 
and listen for the pattern and effect. 
Counting accents to find the rhythm 
plan is not important in itself. The chart 


Cannot pass a Book shop 


wait your life a i] way 


Cannot | pass a Book 


wait your life a way 


is merely a guide to listening. The impor- 
tant thing is to hear the plan—in this 
case, to hear that the stanza is built of 
two equal swings, although the first 


swing is printed in three short lines. 
If we listen carefully, we hear weaker 
secondary accents between the primary 


beats. We can locate them by beating 
time to all the accents. This gives a chart 
with twice as many boxes, as in Figure 2. 
Triple lines indicate the strong primary 
accents; double lines the weaker second- 
ary accents 

The third step in analysis is to locate 
the unaccented beats. Tap on every col- 
umn of Figure 3 in even tempo as you 
speak the lines aloud. Stress the accents 

TAP tap TAP tap. Tapping to every 
beat slows down the pattern, so it is 
harder to keep the rhythm. However, it 
will hold its proportions if you have 
clearly established the natural pattern in 
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your ear by previous repetitions aloud at 
normal speed. 

Now the chart shows a complex but 
regular pattern. The stanza is in duple 
time—-that is, the beats are in groups of 
two. The whole stanza is divided into 
two equal parts, or “‘lines’”’ of rhythm. 
Each line has four sections; each section 
contains two feet of two beats each. 


men some | 


make) your || mind | 
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the main measurement confirms the 
time-values found by beating time. The 
figures below each syllable give the time 
in hundredths of a second. 

The following W. S. Gilbert lyric from 
The Mikado has equally emphatic musi- 
cal time-values. The ear can’t miss them 
if we put our attention to listening for 


| your | life ja 
' 








Some |imen | some ae 
a Bee Se See all 


TiCon! not 
_jli26 lz 


eis 








BEI: ‘ma your | mind [op lo 


>i 


river is Tyov 








[Sere |rmes coc [men | ize i pos] 3 








leis 


= [a aie aie 4 Fe 





We find the pattern by counting beats, 
not by counting syllables, for the syl- 
lables are not all the same in time-value. 
“‘Some”’ takes two beats; we might liken 
it to a half-note. ‘‘Pass’’ takes one beat; 
we could cail it a quarter-note. 

Figure 4 shows the actual timing of the 
passage as spoken by Ilka Chase (meas- 
ured from a phonograph record in the 
Victor album Selected Poems and Prose 
of Dorothy Parker). The measurement 
shows normal variety, and one long ex- 
pressive pause (before “book”’), but in 


lock 


shock 
| 
| 


lo sit in solemn silence in a dull, dark dock, 
In a pestilential prison with a life-long lock, 
Awaiting the sensation of a short, sharp shock 
From a cheap and chippy chopper on a big black 
block! 
Your own ear can chart the last line. 
Preliminary unaccented syllables be- 
fore the first major accent in each line 
fall at the end of the previous line in a 
chart. Of course this doesn’t imply that 
they are part of the previous line; there is 
no pause between the lines of a chart. 
It’s merely a matter of convenience, 





p 
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since poets use varying numbers of syl- 
lables before the first major accent. 

The well-known classical system of 
scansion (iambs, trochees, etc.) is based 
on counting syllables. Rhythm charts are 
made by the other system, the musical, 
or time-count, system. A few outstanding 
metrists have used musical scansion : Sid- 
ney Lanier (The Science of English Verse), 
Harriet Monroe (Poets and Their Art), 
T. S. Omond (English Metrists), and 
others. 

Classical scansion considers syllables 
as the units of a rhythm pattern, while 
time-count scansion uses beats as the 
units. But, more than this, time-count 
scansion leads to a different view of what 
the units do in a rhythm 

The chart scansion of Dorothy Par- 
ker’s stanza started with the whole and 
worked toward the units, the beats. That 
procedure, working from whole to parts, 
is in keeping with the nature of rhythm. 
A rhythm pattern is a device that we use 
to organize and control a long time-inter- 
val-—a whole stanza, or a musical theme 
The whole pattern is the goal of rhythm. 

The compelling power of rhythm 
comes from its function of riveting the al- 
tention through a long time-interval, such 
as a whole stanza. The parts of the pat- 
tern-—the lines, the sections, the feet, the 
beats—are simply devices that we use to 
help us keep track of the whole. They are 
landmarks that help us organize our per- 
ception of the whole. The devices of 
rhythm make sense when we view them 
as landmarks toward a goal of efficient 
perception over a long interval. 

Chey don’t make sense if we start with 
the devices and say, “So many beats, so 
many feet, so many lines make a 
rhythm.”’ That seems, indeed, like an ar- 
bitrary and meaningless formula, because 
the meaning has been left out. 

Analysis by time-count starts with a 


whole stanza, like the following example. 
As the first step, we should read it aloud 
(really out loud, in a full voice) without 
trying to control the rhythm and without 
paying conscious attention to the pat- 
tern. This important step serves to jell 
the natural pattern, so that it will keep 
in proportion when we slow it down for 
beating time. This first reading aloud is 
done in the same way whether we plan to 
read a chart or make our own chart 
scansion. 
Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke- 
stack, 


Butting through the channel in the mad March 
" 


days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 
Road rails, pig lead, 
Firewood, ironware and cheap tin trays. 


Joun MASEFIELD, Cargoes 


In the first reading of a chart it is best 
to tap to the major accents. It takes 
practice to hold the pattern at slow 
tempo while tapping to every square. 

Figure 7 gives the timing as spoken by 
Edith Evans (measured from a phono- 
graph record in the Columbia album The 
Voice of Poetry, Vol. 1). 

The stanza is printed in five lines, but 
the rhythm pattern shows four regular 
sixteen-beat duple lines. The whole, the 
sixty-four-beat stanza, is the rhythmic 
goal. The beats, feet, sections, and lines 
are subdivisions that help us accomplish 
the astonishing feat of extending our per- 
ception to grasp the long interval. We 
can do this with ease and without con- 
scious effort only when we have the aid of 
a regular scheme of subdivisions. Suppose 
the first line contained groups of seven 
and two and four and three beats, mak- 
ing sixteen; and the second contained 
three and five and two and four and two, 
making sixteen. We would still have a 
pair of sixteen-beat lines, but we’d never 
know it. Perception would break down. 
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Carl Seashore summarized this prin- 
ciple in Psychology of Music: 


Rhythm favors perception by grouping. It 
has been demonstrated that, under happy 
grouping, one can remember approximately as 
many small groups as one can remember indi- 
vidual objects without grouping; for example, in 
listing to a series of notes, one can grasp nearly 
as many measures, if they are heard rhythmi- 
cally, as one could grasp individual sounds if 

Brit ish 
through the 


go of 
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tention when we find a pattern like this 
limerick that does not end on the ex- 
pected beat: 
There was a young bard of Japan 
Whose verses nobody could scan. 
He said, “T admit 
That the meter won’t fit, 
But I always try to make the last line just as 
long as I possibly can.” 
UNKNOWN 
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they were not heard rhythmically. This is a 
principle which is involved in all auditory per- 
ception. Individual sounds are grouped in meas- 
ures and phrases, phrases and periods, periods 
and movements. The ability to grasp in terms 
of larger and larger units is a condition of 
achievement. The development of this ability 
results in power to handle vast numbers of 
sounds with ease, and this success is a source of 
pleasure. 

The first part of a stanza (in metrical 
verse, not in free verse) sets a pattern 
and arouses an expectation. We expect 
the rest of the flow to balance the first 
part, and this holds our attention to the 
end of the flow. We usually are not con- 
scious of feeling this expectation, al- 
though we can notice it if we turn our 
attention to it. It comes forcefully to at- 


Te ree 


- 


‘ 


This limerick also illustrates the func- 
tion of rhyme as a landmark; we listen 
for rhyme to mark the rhythm. We were 
kept hanging, listening for that last 
rhyme to signal the end of the pattern. 

The charts so far were in duple time, 
with beats in groups of two. The limerick 
was in the other type of basic rhythm, 
triple time. The following triple rhythm 
is a rope-skipping rhyme. Bold rhythms 
like this, composed by children, are at 
the farthest pole from syllable-counting. 
Perhaps they offer the best proof that 
beats, and not syllables, are the natural 
units of rhythm to the human ear. 

Johnny over the ocean, 
Johnny over the sea, 
Johnny broke a window, 
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Blamed it onto me 
I told Ma, 
Ma told Pa, 

Johnny got a lickin’, so 
HA, HA, HA! 

Tap first to accents. When you tap to 
all beats on a triple chart, you need a 
triple rhythm: TA P tap tap TAP tap tap. 

The printed page is a poor medium for 
metrics because it discourages speaking 
aloud. In contrast, the classroom is ex- 


John 


John 
John | 


Blamed 


Break break 
cold || stones | 
| would tongue | 


thote | rise 


cellent for metrics because it allows cho- 
ral reading, which is the best method for 
working with rhythm patterns aloud. It 
need not be rehearsed or led. A class 
speaking in chorus will recite a rhythm in 
its basic pattern; when we talk in unison, 
we always drop off the frills and speak 
the pattern of the language, because we 
must do that to keep together. (For pure 
prose rhythm, listen to a responsive read- 
ing in church.) Then, on a chart form on 
the blackboard it is possible to show the 
students the pattern they have made 
with their own voices. 

A class, like an individual, should re- 
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cite a pattern several times aloud to set 
the pattern before analysis. The rope- 
skipping rhyme was triple time, a twelve- 
beat line built of four groups of three. 
Tennyson used the same line with equal 
boldness for a totally different effect: 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utte 
rhe thoughts that arise in me. 


Figure 10 shows the timing as spoken 
by John Gielgud (measured from a pho- 
nograph record in the Columbia Album 
The Voice of Poetry, Vol. 11). 

The skipping rhyme is singsong. Ten- 
nyson is not, but the chart makes sing- 
song of Tennyson too. Is this false? Not 
if we remember what a pattern is. Every 
symphony is written in notes, and the 
notes on their face value would seem to 
set a rigid mathematical pattern. Musi- 
cians use the notes only as the pattern, 
not as a limit on performance. 

A rhythmic chart gives the pattern, 
the Gestalt, the scheme of grouping which 
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we supply as we listen, as organization to 
help our perception. We fit the facts to 
the pattern if they only approximate a 
plan, while at the same time we hear 
artistic variety in the departures from 
the pattern. 

The test is whether charts made by 
singsong can give useful information 
about the structure of good verse. I be- 
lieve that anyone who puts charting to 
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Making a chart is almost the same as 
reading one. Read through the first half 
of the chart, tapping with your finger, as 
before. Some charters like to tap to the 
accented beats first, then go through 
again, tapping to every beat. Keep going 
through the blank spaces of the second 
half, and write the syllables where they 
come as you beat. A chart makes itself, if 
the rhythm has been set thoroughly by 
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| When} the ||| hounds || spring are 
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Fills 


months | 


lisp 


the test by making a few charts of good 
verse will any misgivings about 
charting as a tool. 

Try this example of triple time, which 
calls for tapping with the accent on every 
third beat. Be sure to set the rhythm by 
preliminary readings aloud. Have this 
stanza half-memorized, because you 
make the second half of this chart your- 
self. 


lose 


When the hounds of spring are on winter’s 
traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 
Atalanta 


SWINBURNE, Chorus from 


preliminary readings. After writing down 
the syllables, check by tapping through 
again and make any necessary correc- 
tions. 

Making charts is the best ear training. 
We have to train our ears to listen behind 
the automatic control of speech, because 
our skill in timing has become an uncon- 
scious habit. Literally, the exercise of 
charting a few stanzas can give us new 
ears for rhythm in speech. 

To make a chart, take ruled notepaper 
and draw vertical lines on it to mark it 
into squares. The system of triple and 
double lines is convenient for major and 
minor accents. You'll need two kinds of 
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charts, duple and triple. Select a whole 

pattern, such as a stanza. Then the steps 

are: 

1. Memorize the pattern by a few readings 
aloud 

2. Beat time on squared paper as you chant the 
lines. (Tap either to accents, or to all beats, 
as you pre fer.) 
Write the syllables in the squares where they 
fall as you beat time 


Avoid weak rhythms for first practice 
in charting. Kipling is excellent. Dorothy 
Parker is a technicians’ technician. Mase- 
field, Frost, and Lindsay are good. Don’t 
start with a few lines from Shakespeare; 
pentameter is a separate family of 
rhythm, and it is difficult (three major 
pulses to a line). It is wise to have a good 
backlog of practice on other rhythms be 
fore trying to chart anybody’s pentame 
ter—-Frost’s or Parker’s or Shakespeare's. 


U/nlockine Resources 
a 


WILSON R. 


ryt 

Tin retarded student has within him 
unique resources locked up by bad educa 
tion, misunderstanding, inhibition, and a 
confusion of other causes. He must be 
unlocked and these resources brought to 
bear upon his individual language prob- 
lems. 

Some pertinent data on one sample 
class of thirty-four pupils will help to 
clarify the entire problem in a general 
way. This class is elective, but three units 
of English are required for graduation. 
According to scores from a widely ac- 
cepted thirty-minute test of mental 
ability, this class had a median L.Q. of 89. 
The high quotient was 118 and the low, 
68. Measured by a three-hour group test 
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English verse is full of variations. Any- 
one who tries charting will find occa- 
sional triplets (three syllables crowded 
into the time of two) and a wealth of 
stanza structures. Free verse will not be 
found with anticipatable stanzas, but 
metrical stanzas will be found to illus- 
trate the goal principle. Metrical stanzas 
have anticipatable patterns, so that the 
ear can expect the end from the begin- 
ning. But what an intriguing variety of 
landmarks within the stanzas! What a 
wealth of ways of reaching the goal! 

Anyone who heads at random into the 
body of English verse, armed with pencil 
and squared paper, will run into some 
mysteries, but none that his ear can’t 
solve, if he gives it a chance by working 
aloud and beating time. Horace set forth 
the method in Ars poetica, “Understand 
your rhythms with finger and ear.” 


of Retarded Students 


THORNLEY' 


of achievement in reading, arithmetic, 
the class showed total 
scores in school progress in terms of grade 
levels thus: high 9.3, median 7.2, low 5.3. 
The group had a record of fifty-three fail- 
ing marks in two years, thirty of which 
were in English. Results of a carefully 
prepared questionnaire exploring atti- 
tudes toward school in general and this 
course in particular can easily be guessed : 
No pupil wished to take the course; 
twenty-seven would drop the course if 
they could graduate without the required 
three units; twenty-five blamed the 
teacher or the deans for past failure. 
Does this appear to you to present an 
unusually rare and isolated instance? 
Perhaps you should look more closely at 


and language, 
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other groups. In 1946-47 we registered 
one such class; in 1947-48 there were 
two; and for the last two years we have 
registered four elective classes that fit 
reasonably well the foregoing descrip- 
tion. And you can be sure that, if the in- 
creased number of retarded pupils had 
resulted from progressively poorer teach- 
ing, I should not be recording it publicly. 

Why are they failing in English and in 
high school generally? I believe the data 
derived from this experiment over a pe- 
riod of three and a half years support the 
hypothesis that retarded pupils fail be- 
cause we fail to take into practical ac- 
count the fundamental day-to-day 
uniqueness of each personality as a 
teaching problem. A curriculum that as- 
sumes the economy and the feasibility of 
instruction from prefabricated 
courses of study does not satisfy these 
children’s basic needs; and they fail be- 
cause they are too ill equipped by nature 
to make, without individual attention, a 
satisfactory adjustment to a situation 
they find incomprehensible. The answer 
I propose is to make each child a case 
study. Forget stereotypes. Turn the 
classroom into a workshop and teach by 
conference at the desk. Forget lectures, 
forget class-wide assignments, forget 
mass recitation and competitive re- 
sponse. Find out what the individual or- 
ganism needs and let him have it. 

Let me detail one such case recorded in 
a first semester. This record produces 
data that could be duplicated in a suf- 
ficiently large number of cases to justify 
the foregoing hypothesis. The record, as 
you see, includes simultaneously the 
three well-known aspects of the case 
method: recording, analysis, and sug- 
gested treatment. In the close association 
of almost daily contact in the classroom, 
this procedure seemed most practicable. 
The record is reproduced here as it was 


mass 
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recorded, with no change except to write 
out abbreviations and to substitute a case 
number and pronouns for names. Com- 
ment on the pupil’s attitude toward the 
work and toward school in general ap- 
pears often in all the records. The impor- 
tance of these notations must not be un- 
derestimated, since attitude, mind-set, 
learning readiness, etc., as parts of the 
organism as a whole, have much to do 
with pupil success and with “the re- 
organization of his inner life’’ as a basic 
factor in the educative process. 


Case No. 21~--Boy: Chronological Age: 17; 
M.A.: 14.3; L.Q.: 89. Achievement test grade 
placements: Reading Vocabulary, 5.4; Reading 
Comprehension, 7.9; Arithmetic Reasoning, 
8.3; Arithmetic Fundamentals, 6.1; Language, 
5.3; Total, 6.2. 


RECORD OF INTERVIEWS 

SEPTEMBER: 

14~-He decided to study design in women’s 
clothing. 

15-—-He suggested drawing sketches of women’s 
dresses to show recurring styles in periodic 
cycles. Had no library card. Went to the 
library to make book list and apply for 
card. 
He reported that Mr. Andelin, art teacher, 
would let him use art period to work on 
technique. Was reading a book on “Shoes” 
from a local dealer 
‘He is reading From Hoopskirts to Nudity 
C. A. Hall. 
-He reported he could find no ideas in the 
books. See reading score. I suggested he 
study old magazines in ten-year cycles to 
obgerve style changes. He is well pleased. 
Goes to library nearly daily and uses the 
magazines. Librarian confirms. 

OCTOBER: 

1—He reported visiting Salt Lake City librar- 
ies to get old copies of Vogue. 
He showed me sketches of two pairs of 
designs, one copied and dated, the other an 
original of his. Seemed good to me. He had 
a Salt Lake City Library book on design. 

NOVEMBER: 

6—~I discussed his reading score with him. He 
was pleased at a gain of three vears since 
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last spring. (He had taken the same test in 
his junior year in May.) 

He showed me one sample of finished draw 
ing in black wash on expensive board. We 
discussed captions. He is to show me cap- 
tions before printing. (Didn't show.) 

He brought me four pairs of fashion plates 
finished and captioned. They looked good 
Captions are brief, errorless, effective. He is 
proud, 


DECEMBER 

3-1 took the plates to the art department 
Mr. Andelin says, “Very good design 
Originals are authentic.” I took them to the 
clothing teacher, Miss Bateman. Report: 
“These are of commercial value. Better 
than the commercial product I am working 
with now.” 
I sent him to Miss Bateman for consulta 
tion. He returned in twenty-five minutes 
He complained that he couldn’t understand 
her and couldn’t explain to her properly. I 
suggested he make a glossary of all terms 
needed to understand and explain his work 
exactly. He was happy. 
I sent him to Miss B. again. They had a 
forty-minute discussion on practical con 
struction as it applied to design. Miss B 
promised to make a dress from his design 
for herself. She suggested some books and 
further study on some aspects of applied 
design 
He is reading Clothes and Personality 
Ryan--lent by Miss B. 
He reports he had been offered a job ina 
local tailor shop doing cutting and design 
ing. He may accept. Very happy. So, I. 
I suggested he write to Scholastic Magazine 
for data on art entries for Scholastic 
Awards. We discussed letter form 
He borrowed Art in Everyday Life-—Gold 
stein. Will report after the holidays. 
Checked letter to Scholastic, satisfactory. 


JANUARY: 
He conferred with Miss B. on making the 
He is still reading Goldstein and 


- 
dress 
Rvan and compiling his own glossary of 
terms 
He reported Ryan three 

intel 

neat. He has the Scholastic Awards 
rules. I suggested he enter competition 
through the art department. We discussed 
his idea of designing a modern dress built 


seventy words 


spelling errors (corrected) no others 


ligent 
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around some feature of pioneer clothing. 
(Utah centennial year.) He was intensely 
interested 
He went to our library for centenn 
on pioneer clothing 
He presented a 300-word report of notes on 
the following readings—neat, intelligent, 
errorless: Costume Lesign and Illustrations 
Traphagen; Individwality and Clothe: 

Story; Practical Dress Design—Erwin; The 
Complete Book of Sewiny--Talbot; Art in 
Everyday Life-—Goldstein; Art in Costume 
Design--Shover. This totals about 1,733 
pages of reading. He and I are very well 
pleased. 

SEMESTER END 


il bx 10k 


Because this boy is a classic example of 
the effective functioning of the 
method, let me examine the record fur- 
ther and develop some significant points. 
When he began his talks with me, he was 
extremely diffident about his ambition 
to become a dress designer. He had no 
other interests, however; and it seemed 
best to work with this one enthusiasm. 
A check with other teachers made it clear 
that he was generally thought somewhat 
effeminate and useless—the ROTC, es- 
pecially, reporting he had been the sub- 
ject of considerable ridicule by the boys 
in that corps. He had dropped drill but 
seemed no more successful in the gym- 
nasium. Later it developed that his 
father opposed art studies and was offer- 
ing him a new car if he would graduate 
from high school and enter college. The 
boy was actually not enthusiastic. All 
this social pressure had so confused and 
embarrassed him that he seldom talked 
about his art and thus had no vocabulary 
in the subject; yet it was apparently his 
sole interest and thought medium. He 
had a painful feeling of inferiority. The 
dean’s record included considerable tru- 
ancy. 

The most interesting aspect of this 
case was his gradual reversal of attitude 
as the study progressed. The total im- 


case 
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provement in language skills as measured 
by the tests was 2.0 for the semester as 
compared with the expected .5-—satisfac- 
tory, but not remarkable. But the boy 
(organism) as a whole made a most un- 
usually successful transformation. And 
many aspects of language skill shown in 
the record are not measured by this test 
or by any other known to me. 

During the period from October 1 to 
November 16 his talk at the desk became 
slowly more casual and confident. De- 
cember 3 was a memorable day. The ef- 
fect of Miss Bateman’s interviews was 
immediately apparent in an upsurge of 
relatively voluble enthusiasm from the 
boy. When he returned to conference 
with me on December 4, he was fully 
aware of his language inadequacy rela- 
tive to art and welcomed gratefully the 
suggestion of making a glossary, which, 
it seems safe to say, would have been an 
onerous and meaningless task under 
other circumstances. 

The work at the local shop gave him 
self-confidence and a prestige that served 
to inflate his ego among his classmates. 
This was not puerility but genuine 
growth. The letter to Scholastic was for 
him an achievement in both language 
and personality. Eventually he won the 
regional competition. He designed sev- 
eral dresses for girls in the clothing de- 
partment; and (a kind of high-water 
mark in his career) he designed Miss B.’s 
wedding gown. By the end of the term he 
seemed confident of himself and dis- 
cussed his work without embarrassment 
and with relative fluency. Our conference 
on the Scholastic competition lasted 
thirty minutes, during which time he 
spoke effectively, using the art subject 
for illustrative purposes. 

Careful comparison of notes with his 
‘ other teachers and the deans shows that 
the use of the case method was the most 
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active single factor in this boy’s progress. 

I think the record reproduced here, a 
sample from more than a hundred that 
would serve as well for our inductive 
process, indicates clear answers to most 
of the usual objections to the use of the 
case method. The most common and, to 
my mind, least valid protest goes thus: 
How can you treat thirty-four pupils as 
individual cases? Is it not completely 
impracticable in a contemporary school 
system based on our American principle 
of mass education? Of course,.to insist 
that our system of free public education 
must follow the practice of educating 
masses of pupils by mass methods of in- 
struction for mass-identified aims and 
mass ideologies is a plain fallacy. I think 
it is one of the most pernicious and dan- 
gerous fallacies in our entire philosophy. 
In the present experiment the case meth- 
od is perfectly practicable if we simply 
stop mass lecturing, mass recitation, 
mass testing, and the rest of our time- 
wasting paraphernalia and pay attention 
to the individual organism as a case. A 
great freedom of individual conference is 
plainly shown in the records, where the 
dates indicate a little better than one 
full-length conference each week for each 
pupil. This alone is not daily conference, 
but in many cases a question and answer 
or suggestion of a moment’s duration 
serves a pupil’s needs much better than 
would a long interview. No period ends 
that has not given me an opportunity to 
pass from. pupil to pupil at their desks, 
making a brief contact with each mem- 
ber of the class. Much of the building of 
teacher-pupil rapport that makes the 
more formal long interviews more fruit- 
ful, as the individual’s study develops, is 
done in these rapid surveys of the class in 
brief contacts. 

A second objection often proposed is 
that the case method eliminates the so- 
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cial aspect of school experience so neces- 
sary to a well-rounded education. Two 
important facts are here overlooked. One 
is the deceptively large number of pas- 
sively nonsocial pupils who do not par- 
ticipate in even the best planned social- 
ized discussions; the other fact is the ex- 
cellent opportunity for antisocial activity 
offered to some pupils by the usual so- 
ctalized procedures, But, much more im- 
portant, this objection stems from a com- 
pletely inadequate and stereotyped so- 
ciopsychological concept that identifies 
social activity only as a prefabricated, 
controlled, classroom exercise. Case No. 
21 had many rich, meaningful, self-initi- 
ated social experiences because the case 
method prepared and encouraged him to 
make the contacts that offered him those 
experiences. Such a broad interpretation 
of social contact is certainly defensible. 
It is too easy-minded to confuse total 
social experience with mere classroom 
activity. 

English teachers commonly object to 
what they call the inadequate amount 
and coverage of the required English 
course content by case-method groups. 
Well, in the first eighteen weeks of his 
experimental year of English, Case 21 
read and studied nine books of difficult, 
though not profound, nonfiction; wrote a 
total of about five hundred words of ef- 
fective, errorless original composition; 
gave, in addition to many brief reports, a 
prepared, twenty-five-minute oral report 
with reasonable intelligence, correctness, 
and fluency; and prepared a glossary of 
about a hundred and fifty terms that 
were new and useful to him. Does this 
seem an inadequate amount of work from 
a pupil with the natural endowment and 
previous school achievement outlined in 
the record? Furthermore, such objec- 
tions ignore or simply misunderstand the 
vitally important factors of quality and 


complexity of the total language experi- 
ence that comes from self-initiated, self- 
motivated use of verbal communication. 

One more objection: You can’t, using 
the case method, operate sensibly from a 
well-planned, orderly, scientifically-pre- 
pared-in-advance course of study with a 
well-written textbook. This, of course, is 
a horrible state of affairs; and, of course, 
it is quite true. If you operate from the 
basic principle of the uniqueness of the 
organism as a whole from day to day, 
you must be ready and equipped for a 
constant stream of interesting, exciting, 
and wonderfully challenging surprises. 
No textbook or course outline will suffice, 
and they may seriously hamper the proc- 
ess. You must live, with Emerson, know- 
ing that every hour is the decisive hour 
and every day is doomsday. 

We have induced from the data within 
the experiment replies to the negative 
criticisms. Here is the positive induction 
from the data: The case method requires 
not merely a smooth, ready, working 
knowledge of the content of your college 
courses in English and literature, not 
merely “preparation” in the academic 
sense. In addition to that, you must have 
at your command a much more broad 
and fluid fund of information about ma- 
terials that correspond to the intricate 
needs of the case conferring with you 
now, a knowledge of your own and other 
libraries, of trade and occupational liter- 
ature, of people in and out of the school 
who have the answers and will give them 
to your case. And you must command a 
working knowledge of enough practical 
and clinical psychology to understand 
the mental and emotional processes going 
on around you and to keep your own 
sanity while you work with the amazing- 
ly complex and intensely interesting or- 
ganism as a whole. 
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I HAVE been reading in the last few is- 
sues of the Journal some excellent ad- 
vice for one who would teach his stu- 
dents to write poetry, and I have been 
spurred into action. I want to contribute. 
#41 am fortunate in having a senior Eng- 
lish class, composed of honors students. 
It is this class that contributes most of 
the poetry. | am convinced, however, 
that any class can write poetry—any- 
body can write poetry—and can enjoy 
doing so. I have even tried my hand up- 
on some of my own assignments and have 
been surprised to find that I enjoyed 
doing what I was asking my class to do. 

The poetry unit is second on my list. 
We start by reading Hayakawa’s Lan- 
guage in Action, mostly for its own sake. 
For students who have never had an in- 
troduction to semantics it’s a revela- 
tion. They have never thought about 
words as such. And while we are upon 
this unit, we do a study of advertising 
and of propaganda. But the transition 
from the study of words to the study of 
and the writing of poetry is a natural 
one. 

Also, while we are still on the Haya- 
kawa unit, I ask daily for two weeks 
that each student hand to me written on 
a card a description of a sensuous im- 
pression, something that he has actually 
experienced. Starting only with this, we 
are soon discussing the advantages of mi- 
nute and exact description, of the con- 
crete noun and the descriptive verb, of 
onomatopoetic words, of the uses of the 
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simile and the metaphor. | point out to 
them, as does Hayakawa, that certain 
words are distasteful because of their as- 
sociation or connotation, just as others 
are appealing for these qualities. The 
word pig, while it names a very useful 
animal, does not bring an image of 
beauty before the mind’s eye. We find 
also that certain sounds are sweet and 
tuneful to the ear. Shakespeare was 
wrong when he said that a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet. Sup- 
pose it were called glop; it wouldn't 
smell half as sweet. What would our 
writers of jazz songs do without those 
“‘oo”’ sounds—without moon, June, croon, 
and spoon? Likewise certain ‘sounds are 
harsh; witness Tennyson’s words from 
The Passing of Arthur: 
Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he 
based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed 
heels— . 


My most difficult task all along the 
way, and in this exercise no less, is to 
eliminate the cliché—those tired, worn- 
out similes largely. We are so covered 
with the dust of civilization, so used to 
standardization, that original expression 
must be dug for. But we do progress. 
Close observation frees us from the sin of 
triteness as nothing else does. 

This exercise has another advantage 
that I was not aware would be included 
when we started it. And that is it enables 
the student to write naturally. He is not 
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confined to rhyme or rhythm. The for- 
mer, except for those few who seem to do 
better when working with it, I avoid. 
Nothing can ruin a beautiful thought so 
quickly as having to coerce it to rhyme. 

Following are a few samples of this 
exercise: 


Brilliant, brassy sunlight shouldered itself 

into the room, and from the congested streets 

came the harsh metallic 
horns 

braying and brakes screeching. 


below sounds of 


Joan Herscovitz, Class of 49 


The old Model T chugged and lurched along 
the 
highway like a drunken bullfrog hurrying 

home 
after an all night’s party. 
Ricuarp Kure, Class of '49 


Phe lake was a blue-white plate glass window 


through which I could see the marceled 
hair of 
the sandy bottom. 


ANN Dampman, Class of ’49 


There isa 
room 

and with every breath of the wind a certain 
branch 

floats across the window, all its trailed leaves 


illow tree outside my chemistry 


quivering. The sun seems watery on the win- 
dow and 

the green leaves; the green is reflected in the 

window and the tree itself is in constant mo- 
tion. 

The 


cavern, 


whole effect is that of an undersea 

with strange waving plants growing down- 
ward from 

the sun. 


Rutu Bonp, Class of ’49 


He was big and booming, giving the impres- 


sion that 


he couldn’t be bothered with little things; 


life had | 


fe been a maze of details, and 
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details showed themselves plainly in Little 
wrinkles 
running over his face. 
ELEANOR SHAW, Class of '49 


Now all this has been going on with 
only God and me knowing that we were 
getting into poetry. The first knowledge 
that the students have of it comes when 
I tell them that they are to be prepared 
to read or recite their favorite poem to 
the class and to the tape recorder. As an 
interest catcher, if nothing else, I swear 
by this device. We finished reading the 
poems in the class period, but no one 
could wait until the next day for the 
playback. Everyone came back after 
school to hear himself. And the playback 
did teach us something. It taught us 
how poorly most of us read poetry. 

Following this, I place in the hands of 
my students Untermeyer’s Modern Brit- 
ish and American Poetry and Wrinn's 
The Hollow Reed, which we draw in sets 
(up to thirty-five) from our circulating 
library. The former provides us with ex- 
amples and a means of filling in between 
writing assignments. Besides those par- 
ticular poems assigned for class discus- 
sion, I ask my students to read a poem a 
day of their own selection and to write 
their impressions of it in a notebook, to 
be handed,in at the close of the unit. 
They can comment upon anything they 
wish—the mood, plot, color words, im- 
agery, rhyme, rhythm, figures of speech, 
contrasts—anything. 

I lean rather heavily upon The Hollow 
Reed, which provides grouped examples 
of certain types or forms of poetry and 
exercises in rhythm. I like particularly 
those which ask questions in a certain 
rhythm, the answers to be given in kind, 
such as, ‘‘Will you take tea with me to- 
day?” or “Did you see where I laid Min- 
nie’s key?”’ Another exercise gives a first 
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line of a projected poem, which the stu- 
dent is to complete; for example: “The 
moonlight dances on the lake,’’ “Au- 
tumn is lighting its fires for a holiday,” 
“Patience is a lovely thing.’’ Sometimes 
real poetry follows: 


MOONLIGHT 
Come and see the moonlight dancing, 
Prancing in the midnight blue, 
See, the stars are now advancing, 
Laughing in the midnight blue. 
Watch, there goes a startled player, 
Shooting through the midnight blue, 
There he falls to sweet oblivion, 
Trailing gold in midnight blue. 

ELLEN DeMoe, Class of '49 


Autumn is lighting its fires for a holiday; 
Beacons of color set hillsides ablaze. 
Wild winds are calling the woods to a car- 
nival 
Golden October, the year’s brightest days. 
Suddenly, gone are the fires from the moun- 
taintops; 
Colder and colder the wind blows his blast. 
Leatless and bare are the trees in Novem- 
ber 
Dark days have come; it is winter at last. 
Jim MILLER, Class of ’50 
PATIENCE 
Patience is a lovely thing 
Calm endurance, fortitude. 
One’s capacity to wait, 
Barrier to an anxious mood. 
HiLeN Brown, Class of '48 


But the first independent assignment 
is still an easy one. We are trying to ap- 
proach the task gradually, to find some- 
thing everyone can do and to have fun 
doing. I ask for a limerick the subject of 
which is to be their teacher or one of 
their classmates. Now anyone can do a 
limerick if he can achieve a clever snap- 
per line. Success builds confidence. Writ- 
ing a limerick also provides an exercise in 
rhythm. 


There is a young lady in class; 
I dare not to name this sweet lass. 
She primps and she flirts 
And she’s never alert. 
I really don’t think she will pass. 
Mary Huxrorp, Class of '47 
There was a young man, named Malin, 
Who said, “Love ain’t all smooth sailin’ 
I won’t get tied down; 
[’ll go out of town.” 
But winkin’ at girls was his failin’. 
SHARON MONTGOMERY, Cles* of '47 
We follow limericks with parodies. 
Poetry is still fun, and I have had some 
funny parodies, such as this take-off on 
Hood's “Song of the Shirt”’: 
Study—study—study 
' Till the brain begins to swit 
Study-——study—study 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Read, and write, and figure 
Figure, and write, and read, 
Till over the books I fall asleep, 
And read them on in a dream! 
Mary Huxrorp, Class of '47 
Now, we have our first serious at- 
tempt. And, because most high school 
students find difficulty in sustaining any 
great length, we do quatrains and fol- 
low with cinquains. The Hollow Reed pro- 
vides examples of both. 
JEST 
Her words were said in harmless jest, 
And who would think it otherwise? 
1 know she cruelly did her best 
To make them see me through her eyes. 
Kay Ketsey, Class of ’49 
STRIP TEASE 
terror was clothing was raiment was fear 
dismaying by dressing by wearing too sheer 
inside and upon and on and within 
her trifle her little her nothing her skin. 
James EKwaA tt, Class ’47 
PEACE 
All is still and so will keep 
All have gone and they will stay 
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All is done and no more play 
All is well so now to sleep. 
SARBARA Meyer, Class of '48 


Phe cinquains: 


Alone, 
I sit and wait 
Beside the quiet phone. 
Finally it rings and a voice 
Asks for Mom. 
KAY kevsey, Class of '49 


THE ECHO 
Call loud! 
Phe sharp, clear night 
Holds fast a magic charm 
And will, if you but stand and wait, 
Call bac k 
Joun Wet.ann, Class of ’50 


TWO WAYS OF LIFE 
There are 
lwo ways of life: 
One falters from the start. 
The other stands secure and trusts 
In God. 


Joun WELLAND, Class of '50 


\t least twice a week we try to find 
time to read and criticize our poetry. I 
the criticisms of 
Sometimes, as | correct 


the class 
the 
papers, | propose alternative lines, which 


have found 


pertinent 


the author is free to ac cept or reject. At 
first some students are reluctant to dis 
play their wares. But as the idea pene 
trates that the request to read your po 
em is equivalent to a pat on the back and 
as the class seems genuinely appreciative, 
most people become eager: 
From these simpler forms we pass to 
object poems, through which | hope for 
ater length, although I recognize that 
value is a relative matter. Keats's 
de on a Grecian Urn” is a fine example 


bject The subject, however, 


poem 


be anything from a cracked china 


to a pair of old skates--anything 


has associations, that brings back 
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memories, or that has more than surface 
value to the author. Many write of their 
hobbies. 

Most people enjoy writing character 
poems. As always, | ask my students to 
reach into their own experience and not 
to attempt an artificial, in vacuo sort of 
thing. As models they have Robinson’s 
‘““Bewick Finzer,” “Richard Cory,’ and 
‘“Miniver Cheevy”; Frost’s “The Hired 
Man”; Markham’s “Abraham Lincoln’”’; 
etc. | have had many fine poems from 
this assignment. 


THE RESPECTED MRS. A 

Dressed in fashion each Sunday, she walks 
the aisle with grace, 

\ prominent social leader of white hair and 
smiling face, 

And from her righteous expression the as- 
sembled all can see 

She’s an example of a woman filled with 
love and charity. 


“Our most fervent church supporter,” 
The deacons say about her, 
And they’re sure that in the world above 
Chey smile on her with pride and love. 


But down an unpaved road, behind the 
railroad tracks, 

There’s a row of rat-infested, unpainted 
little shacks, 

Where the landlord collects the rent with a 
business-like lack of pity, 

Ihe most charitable, unselfish church-goer 
in the « ity. 

Joyce Har.ey, Class of ’49 


TO MY GRANDFATHER 

He bent over his work, 
With deft, diligent fingers. 
Che long thin thread of milk 
Dashed headlong into the 
Shining bucket. 

“Grandpa,” I said, 

“Ts it full yet?” 
He looked up from his work 
And smiled. He tilted 
The bucket so I could see. 
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Only half-full it was. His face broke into a smile. 

He patted Beth on her flank. By the light of the oil lamp, 

His wrinkled fingers went Designed with twining roses, 

Back to work. He read. 

His glasses were slightly 

Down on his nose. 

1 could not tell what he was reading, 
But he was reading. 

I knew that. 

He was smart and wise. 

I guess he knew just about all 
There was to know, 

At least, about the earth. 

Now and then, 

His hand went up to his silver-gray 
Mustache, and twirled the ends 
Shghtly. 


A basket was tucked 
Under my arm. 
I carefully approached the shelf. 
“I’m not afraid,” 
I whispered. 
I crept, oh, so quietly, so they 
Would not think that I was frightened. 
I reached my arm up to the box 
And felt the wispy, downy feathers. 
A soft cluck was heard and my 
Hand withdrew. 
He kad come into the henhouse. 
1 turned around to greet him. 
He smiled. “Grandpa,” I said, ‘tell me a story.” 
“Grandpa, I’m afraid,” I climbed up on him. 
[ said. He put his tawny, wrinkled arm around me 
With sureness he searched for the And drew me closer. 
Egg beneath the forest of feathers. The light flickered 
“I wish I were brave like you,” On his ruffled face and lit up his eyes. 
I said. He put down his book 
The crows feet were scratching And began his story. 


For a smile around his eyes He loved everything about him. 

That twinkled gaily at my plight. And in return, 

All gave their love back to him. 

I often wonder what he does 

In Heaven. 

Does he wander among the green fields 
To see that his cows have good 


I pumped vigorously. A tinkle of 
Water fell from the rusty spigot 
And slid down the board to the 
Water trough. 

I tried again, the cup 

So empty in my hand. I turned 
To see him standing there. 


Green grass to munch? 
Does he plow the earth, 
And sow the seed? 
Does he still go from place to place 
To see if the animals are safe for the night? 
If he doesn’t, 
He is not happy. 
Jupirn Hoiman, Class of ’48 


“Grandpa,” I said, 
“I’m thirsty.” 
With graceful brawn 
Of his wind-beaten hand, 
rhe creaking handle went 
Up and down, 
Until fresh water spilled over Se 
My cup and down the board to the ELLEN 
Water trough, where the horses God said, “I will make a child.” 
Now obliged him by tasting his efforts. He took the essence of sunshine, 
“See,’’ | said, ‘‘the horses are thirsty too.” And mixed with it the fresh 
He nodded, and put me up Promise of Spring. 
On the fence He extracted the sweet davor 
So I could pat the horses. Of the bee’s nectar 
“Thank you, Grandpa.” And mingled it with a spark 
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Of glee, captured from a wayward star 
He blended the music of the 

Brook into the gentle love 

Of a breeze from Summer’s store 

Then He took Dawn’s soft glow 

And added to it the first 

Blush of a rose, for the cheek 

For the gold of His 

Into all this he breathed 


hair, the 


\ Hope for a true reflection 

QO; His promise to the world. 

All these He tempered with a di 
His own pain, and the sobernes 
Of Divine contemplation 

He then endowed His 
With the earth. 


FRANCES SuitH, Class 


creation 


Finally, we do the last assignment, to 
ward which we have been pointing as a 
football coach does to a championship 
game. It’s to be their masterpiece and 
can be about anything and in any form 


that they wish 


PHI 
If you approach this 
As a little child, 


You may understand 


GREEN FIRI 


dew \ worl 1 


The sweet 
That strive 
Feel the « 
Phe subtle kinship 
With the still rock 


Lhe trees, 


ommuntot 


Che lisping water breaking 


Nes aval t the 


Wild creatures dart about 
Qin land, 

Or whisk through 

rhings glimpse 
And things bol 
| . 


land open 


‘ 
, 1} . ’ 
he millions upon 
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I saw it yesterday in the bushes 

Che green fire, 

Marching, burning dimly, 

Like a fine mist. 

There’s a smudge of green 

On the hill that is tilted toward the sun. 


Green fingerprints 

In the hollows down by the pond 
New bird-notes are in the branches. 
New inse¢ 
A new odor, 

As of fresh, sweet life, 


Pervades the mornings, 


s thrive in open spaces. 


A new tenderness is in the sunshine. 


The green fire is running 

Chrough the grass 

In great streaks and waves. 

Nature is trying to say 

Something to you. 

For God has set a torch to the earth, 

He is lighting the candles 

Of the earth, 

And the green fire is running. 
JANtE-SuHonts, Class of ’50 


JAZZ 
Deep, drop body 
of this groanin’ sound 
simper on down 
lhrough the pluc k-pluc k rhy thm 
of my audible frown; 
cuddle the beat 
For a strikey zing 
to oscillate a little 
then trample on; 
yut a waver string, 
then bounce that body ’round. 
Mighty like this holy boom, 
Comin’ through a howl, 
Begins some zippy patter now 
lo scatter on the prowl: 
\ little beep, a bit o’ bop, 
Somethin’ neat and strong. 
Hold it even, push that top... 
he roof am comin’ down. 


; 


James EKWALL, Class of ’47? 


was not a member of the honors 


He wrote 


es Ekwall 
never asked him to write poetry 
he wanted to—had to 


He taught me 


I never taught him 
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The depth of feeling in these has 
amazed me. | am envious. The pupil has 
left the master far behind. There has 
been no sleight of hand here, however. 
All we have done is to approach the writ- 
ing of poetry gradually, as a sort of piece- 
work. It starts as fun and, I think, re- 
mains fun. No one gets hurt as far as 
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grades are concerned. I insist only upon 
elfort—quality if possible. Most sur- 
prising is that often those students I had 
pegged as my poorest writers come 
through with the finest verse. They may 
not have all the cornmas in the right 
but who cares about commas? 
The poetry's the thing. 


praces, 


Literature in Correlated I rograms 


S$. STEWART GORDON" 


“8 
For the past fifteen years the idea of 
correlating English with other subjects 
has been accepted with enthusiasm, at 
least by supervisors and principals, as 
leading to the enlightened curriculum of 
the future, a curriculum having as its 
goal the integrated individual. The no- 
tion of correlation was indorsed, with 
qualifications, by An Experience Curricu- 
lum in 1935 and was given further im- 
petus upon the publication of A Corre- 
lated Curriculum in 1936. These works 
represented the concerted judgment of 
leaders in the field of English teaching 
and carried the imprint of the National 
Council. Although the second was nei- 
ther widely circulated nor well reviewed, 
the influence of An Experience Curricu 
lum on subsequent curriculums has been 
a strong one. Other works published by 
curriculum-planners and makers in the 
field of secondary education have pro- 
moted the trend until the correlated, 
fused, or core course has become, if not 
the norm, at least the goal toward which 
we all, presumably, are striving. It is not 
my purpose to question this goal but 
rather to point out the unhappy situa- 
tion of literature in some of these pro 
grams and to suggest methods of correla- 


* University of Chicago 


tion in which the peculiarly literary val- 
ues will not be lost from general educa- 
tion in the American high school. 

Let us look briefly at a few of the 
courses which have been offered in print 
as examples of correlation with English. 
The great majority of these are combina- 
tions of English with some form of so- 
cial studies. A typical example in A Cor- 
related Curriculum is that of a course 
called “‘Community Life English,”’ given 
at the ninth-grade level.’ It is pointed 
out at the beginning that ‘‘so far as con 
tent is concerned literature deals largely 
with group life, its relationships and its 
problems. Social science, too, has for its 
field human society and social prob 
lems.’’ We have, then, a natural connec- 
tion, meeting, according to the authors 
of this work, the first test of the value of 
correlation: a genuine relation between 
the elements. One unit of this course, on 
immigration, is presented in detail. If we 
look at the social science objectives of 
the unit, it becomes obvious that the stu- 
dents acquire some useful information 
and some desirable attitudes on the sub- 
ject of the community and immigration. 
If we look at the English objectives of the 

*Kuth Mary 
Curriculum 
107. 


Weeks (chairman), A Correlated 
New York and London, [1936], pp. 93 
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unit, we find no fewer than thirteen simi- 
larly valuable composition objectives. 
At the end there is a statement on the 
literary objectives: 


The object of the literature aspect of the 
unit, which is primarily in the field of apprecia- 
tion, is the achievement of the following atti- 
tudes and habits 
1. An appreciation of the fact that there is a 

body of good literature which interprets the 

life and problems of the immigrant, including 
biographi "3, autobiographies, novels, essays, 
short stories, poems and plays 

\ realization that this body of literature af- 
rds excellent and enjoyable reading for 
sure time 


f 
le 
{ 


‘*hoosing for leisure reading books which in- 


terpret the life of the immigrant 


So it has come to this. All the grandeur, 
the wit, the wisdom, the poignance of lit- 
erary masterpieces, all the great charac- 
ters, all the marvelously right parts com- 
ing tegether into magnificent unity, we 
gleefully toss aside for these stray glean- 
ings from the sociological harvest. Is 
this correlation? Or is it complete abne 
gation of responsibility on the part of the 
English teacher? Note what we must as- 
sume if we are to place literature in its 
‘“‘proper’’ place in such a course: first, 
that literature is judged in terms of its 
raw content and, second, that the con- 
tent of literature is group life. If we can 
conscientiously accept these premises, 
we can fuse English and social studies 
admirably. Such assumptions are basic 
to most of these courses, and the inevi 
table result may be seen in their reading 
lists. The principle of selection becomes, 
not literary quality, but social science 
As Miss Mirrielees wistfully 
remarks, after describing the range of one 


content 


such course, “perhaps you would also 
note a dearth of real literature.’’5 
I i Bo Mis 


Pace ‘ 
LAterainve (Tey 


rielees, Teas fing Composition and 
ed.; New York, 1946), p. 12 
It should be 


traight English course bi 


noted that an organization of a 


“themes,”’ which has been 
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The courses described in A Correlated 
Curriculum are more than fifteen years 
old. Perhaps we are tilting at windmills 
There are some grounds for hope that 
this is the case. A course in “World Cul- 
ture,’ described in 1947 as given at Hav- 
erford Township High School, Pennsyl- 
vania, is an example of an effort at cor- 
relation where those concerned are at 
least aware of the problem.‘ In their first 
year, they found themselves, they say, 
“guilty of placing the emphasis on the 
social science content with English only 
assisting rather than leading and assist- 
ing as now organized.”’ The article is un- 
fortunately too short to afford much idea 
of what is done with literature, but the 
various contributors insist that the Eng- 
lish and history teachers remain as spe- 
cialists, correlating wherever possible. Lf 
we turn, however, to one of the latest 
descriptions of a combined course, dis- 


very popular for at least a generation, is not essen 
tially different from the kind of correlation described 
here. Works are still selected and, we assume, from 
lack of evidence to the contrary, are judged in terms 
of their content, the raw material out of which art 
may or may not be fashioned. Units are about ad- 
venture and outdoor life, or pioneering, or the sea. 
There is no difference in the principle of criticism 
which judges a work as good because it is about ira 
migration and one which judges it as good because it 
is about the sea. Although theoretically the same, 
t} 


here are, however, vast practical differences. The 


quality of the selections is uniformly higher in units 
of traditional Eng ish courses based on such themes 
than it is in correlated programs. And the English 
teacher, not held down in the traditiona! course toa 
thesis about society, tends to use the theme as a fo 
cus for motivation rather than as an end in itself 
The danger, together with an indication of what the 
gz wod teacher tends to do about it. is stated in Dora 
V. Smith, “Current Problems in Curriculum Making 
in English,” ‘‘The Emerging Curriculum in English 
in the Secondary School,” Bulletin of the National 
{ssociation of Secondary-School Principals, XXX 
(February, 1946), 122-23 

‘Oscar Granger ef al., “Core Program in World 
Culture—a Progress Report of the Haverford 
Township High School,” Education in Transition, 
Thirty-fourth Annual Schoolmen’s Weck Proceedings 
Philadelphia, 1947), pp. 177-88. 
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cussed in the English Journal for April, 
1949,° the nascent hope wanes. Here we 
have a description of a course, supposed- 
ly correlating English with American 
history, called “American Culture.” 
There are four units: “People’s Unit,”’ 
“Rights Unit,’’ “Economic or Work 
Unit,”’ and “World Peace Unit.”’ Texts 
cited are One God, You Have Seen Their 
Faces, One Nation, My American Adven- 
ture, My Mother and I, Their Search for 
God, Log Cabin Lady, East River, Johnny 
Tremain, Karen, and Big Miss Liberty. 
A challenging list of the great books in 
American culture! Only one ex-student’s 
reaction is noted: the course “helped her 
in her study of sociology.”’ I trust that it 
did; certainly it is unlikely that it helped 
her to read works of art. 

All these courses provide a framework 
for good teaching of social studies and for 
good teaching of composition, since writ- 
ing and speaking may be taught with any 
subject matter. Nothing is omitted but 
that which is unique to English study: 
understanding and appreciation of the 
art of great writing. | would not want to 
be misunderstood here: I am not refer- 
ring to a barren counting of syllables in 
a line of verse or to a listing of figures of 
speech or to any exclusive preoccupation 
with the way something is said as con- 
trasted with what is said. But I believe 
that the English teacher should be con- 
cerned with the particular effect of a giv- 
en work on a good reader and with at- 
tempting to develop better readers by 
habituating students to look for causes 
for their reactions to the work in the 
work itself. If it be objected that this 
task is too difficult for high school stu- 
dents, the answer is that one doesn’t need 
to begin with Hamlet. Both the greatness 
and the defects in Huckleberry Finn are 

’ Edith L. Steele, “Charting Our Course,” Eng- 
lish Journal, XX XVIII (April, 1949), 184-80. 
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not too hard to bring out in a high school 
class. Instead, correlation has become the 
be-all and the end-all, and the English 
teacher is becoming highly proficient 
in teaching sociology. Such a trend was 
not, apparently, in the minds of many 
English teachers who first wrote on the 
subject. A Correlated Curriculum warns: 
“The danger is... the disappearance, 
in certain programs of correlation, of 
English values—-the submergence of 
English into a mere tool for other disci- 
plines, and the loss of its recreative, cre- 
ative, and cultural aspects.’ Nor do 
these planners think of such courses as 
necessarily or properly the whole curricu- 
lum but rather as parts in a system 
wherein, presumably, the literary values 
would also have a place.’ Even if we as- 
sume, then, that correlated courses will 
continue to subordinate literary to soci- 
ological ends, the prospect would not be 
alarming were it not for the general tend- 
ency to move from correlation to fusion 
to a core curriculum, one which takes up 
a large block of the student’s day. For it 
is the core curriculum which is designed 
for the proper development of boys and 
girls—the core course provides a real 
general education.* 

If we take as given the assumptions 
that an integrated individual can be pro- 
duced at the age of seventeen or eighteen, 

6 Pp 7. 

1 See, for example, W. W. Hatfield, “Progress in 
Teaching English,” The Emerging Curriculum, p. 9 
“There is much great literature which does not seem 
called for by any of the usual units fi.e., in core 
courses}, and which is, moreover, best approached 
without specific purposes or problems in mind. This 
expressiona! or personal . . . writing and this naulti- 
valued literature require the retention of English 
courses and English teachers in all years of the high- 
school curriculum.” 

* For a typical expression of this point of view sce 
Harold Spears, ‘The Curriculura Is the Total Life of 
the School” in General Education in the American 
High School, edited by Paul B. Jacobsen ef al. 
(Chicago, [1942]), pp. 180-87. 
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that this is a desirable educational goal, 
and that the best way to produce such an 
individual is through correlated, fused, or 
core courses, there may yet be ways by 
which the values traditionally associated 
with English may not be lost from sec- 
ondary education. 

One way might be by constructing new 
courses, not correlated in terms of sub- 
ject matter fields, like 
studies, but organized in terms of disci- 
plines. In the discipline of history, for ex- 
ample, all who write in this field, whether 
their histories are of nations and institu- 
tions or of literature, have certain com- 


English~-social 


mon problems. They use certain kinds of 
propositions and verify their findings in 
certain ways. Important differences in 
kinds of histories may be distinguished 
even within one field. The study is a tre- 
mendous one, but, if even the simplest 
distinctions taught, the student 
would emerge w ith some conc epts valua 
ble in general education. Again, there is 
a discipline having to do with modes of 
analyzing thought, with methods of ar- 
gument, logic, rhetoric. This sort of an- 
alysis is basic to the sciences, both natu- 


were 


ral and political, and, indeed, to reason- 
ing wherever found. Third, there is a dis- 


cipline of linguistics, of the arts of com- 
munication, whether verbal or by other 
symbols, such as mathematical ones or 
To get stu- 


those of musical notation. 
dents to understand some of the prob- 
lems of communication, of the growth 
and development of languages of what 
ever kind, would be invaluable. There is, 
too, a discipline of criticism and appreci- 
ation. The common and unique problems 
of understanding and criticizing works of 
art in painting, music, sculpture, and lit- 
erature provide enough material for as 
many core courses as the curriculum has 
room for. Such training in the disciplines 
would cut across traditional lines in a 
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way that should gladden the hearts of 
the most radical of the proponents of the 
new curriculum and that might actually 
help to give a student the beginnings of 
a general education. 

Another framework which permits the 
retention of artistic values has long been 
advocated but has been followed too sel- 
dom at the secondary level. That is the 
establishment of three core courses, in 
natural sciences, social sciences, and hu- 
manities, or, as they are described in the 
Harvard report: ‘the physical world, 
man’s corporate life, his inner visions and 
standards.’ Various forms of correla- 
lation in the arts are suggested in A Cor- 
related Curriculum’’ and elsewhere, but 
such proposals should be examined for 
the voice, as well as the hands, of Esau, 
for some courses specifically proposed as 
cores in the humanities are, in funda- 
mental concept, social sciences." 

Finally, a very interesting although, 
in the light of the previous discussion, 
dangerous way to preserve literary val- 
ues in a curriculum might be that of con- 
tinuing the present popular English-so- 
cial studies core but of using it in such a 
way that valuable distinctions emerge, 
distinctions which would habituate the 
student to the formulation of judgments 
in terms of ends. Miss Dora Smith uses 
The Grapes of Wrath as an example of the 
kind of book which has ‘‘come into the 
curriculum to stay.’ Suppose this work 
were read in a core course first as a piece 

9 General Education in a Free Society (Cambridge, 
1949), p. 98. Cf. Clarence H. Faust and Reuben 
Frodin, ‘‘Notes on a Secondary School Curriculum,” 
School Review, LVI 


Pp. 132-77 


January, 1948), 12-25. 


See, for example, Tremaine McDowell, “Ameri 
can Humanities and Secondary-School English,” 
The Emerging Curriculum, pp. 71-72, where the sug- 
gested course has, as titles for its major parts, 
“American Pleasures,” and 


’ 


‘American Quests,” 
‘American Responsibilities.’ 


* The Emerging Curriculum, p. 120. 
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of social history. The criteria for deter- 
mining its value would be those of ac- 
curacy and completeness in the presen- 
tation of the plight of the migrant work- 
ers in California. But Miss Smith does 
not speak of it as a historical document; 
its function, in her words, was “to arouse 
the nation.”’ 
another analysis, equally valid: as a per- 
suasive work designed to influence a par- 
ticular audience to a particular action or 
state of feeling. Our crit -rion has shifted 


Such a purpose calls for 


from accuracy to effectiveness, and we 
are concerned with whatever arguments 
there may be and with the ways in which 
the emotions of the audience are aroused 
to the proper pitch and directed to the 
desired end. And, just as The Grapes of 
Wrath may be considered as in some 
sense like The Decline and Fail of the Ro- 
man Empire and in another like the Get- 
tysburg Address, it may also be consid- 
ered as in some sense like, although I am 
afraid equally remotely, Tom Jones and 
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Pride and Prejudice. It may be examined 
as a work of art existing for itself and 
not for in‘ormation or persuasion. An 
integrated individual is not achieved by 
fusing all these methods into one but by 
teaching him to make distinctions, to dis- 
criminate ways of approach to a given 
text, and to apply appropriate criteria 
in terms of the various possible ends of 
that text. 

However different these proposals for 
core courses, they all indicate ways to ac- 
complish what seems to me as a teacher of 
English an important result: ‘they pro- 
vide for the reading of literature as liter- 
social values are important 
values, but so are the humanistic ones. 
We as English teachers can undoubtedly 
contribute to education by helping the 
social science faculties in vivifying their 
subject by the use of literary works. But 
the ends are their ends and the subject is 
their subject. Let us not forget our own 
subject and our own ends. 


ature. The 


Gleanings from Buffalo Conferences 


Tae conferences in the second round on 
Friday afternoon of the Buffalo conven 
tion were discussion groups, with sup 
posedly ‘‘invisible’’ panels—that is, per- 
sons who were to give an informal start 
to informal The perform- 
ances actually ranged from one typical 
symposium followed by audience ques- 


discussion. 


tions to one in which no one rose or made 
a speech, and every person who spoke 
(nearly everyone there) introduced him- 
self. The formal procedure produced 
more quotable statements; the informal 
one had a socializing effect and probably 
set more people to thinking. 

Some of these conferences were re- 
ported rather fully, and some not at all. 


The which follow are not 


verbatim quotations even from the re- 


statements 


ports, so that it would be unfair to place 
responsibility for them on either speak- 
ers or reporters. They must stand solely 
on their own merit. 


W:. W. &. 


There is little disagreement concern- 
ing the personal qualities teachers 
should have. In general, they are the 
characteristics looked for in anyone who 
has a responsible position: sense of hu- 
mor, friendliness, cheerfulness, neatness, 
understanding of and respect for youth, 
fairness, impartiality, lively interests, 
disappointments, 


sane acceptance of 
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willingness to assume responsibility, tol- 
erance, adaptability, and alertness. To 
this imposing list should be added respect 
for one’s work. Too many English teach- 
ers have lacked this respect because they 
have thought of English as meaning only 
Coleridge, commas, compositions, and 


compensation. They have failed to real- 


ize that their job is truly significant, that 
they are to teach students to organize 
their thoughts, to express themselves 
clearly in an age when clarity of thought 
and statement is more essential than ever 
before, and to understand the thoughts 
and feelings of other persons in the class- 
room, in a distant state, on the other 
side of the world, in a different century, 
even in an extremely different political, 
economic, and social environment. 

Whether the teacher of English needs 
to be an unusually “brainy’’ person is 
perhaps a moot question. It may be ar- 
gued that it requires unusual intelligence 
to become acquainted with the best that 
has been thought and said, to discern 
and evaluate the trends of our times, 
and to deal wisely with students. But, 
on the other hand, some undeniably in- 
telligent persons do not make good 
teachers, while others whose [.Q. is little 
above average do succeed in the class- 
room. 


Ideally ; 


‘lived”’ 


the teacher should have 
should have traveled, known 
life richly, felt deeply, undergone many 
of the experiences described in literature. 


But “living’’ requires years 


Thinking is hard work. Teaching oth- 
ers to think is even harder. Teachers do 
not always realize the need for analysis 
of the thought of students’ talks and 
written work. In one case observed, after 
a student's talk on dernocracy, the teach- 
er criticized grammatical errors, mis- 
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pronunciations, and delivery. There was 
no evaluation of the thinking. 

Group thinking should be part of the 
work of the English class. If group think- 
ing is to take place, classwork must in- 
volve more than fact-learning. Likewise, 
generalizations imposed by the teacher 
may be dangerous and deadening, even 
when the teacher provides evidence for 
his conclusions. The teacher's excessive 
eagerness to furnish generalizations and 
evidence may end vital discussion. 

Students should be encouraged in the 
view that not all answers can be found 
in the mind of the teacher--or even in 
the text. Thus the stage is set for them 
to search for answers independently. 
Without that setting, they may fall into 
unwarranted etther-or formulations and 
other blocks to precise thinking. 

The questioning habit of mind is need- 
ed. With that established, students may 
be taught to apply such questions as the 
following: Are assumptions valid? Are 
terms well defined? Are they used with 
consistent meanings? Are inferences well 
founded? Is fur- 
nished? Is overgeneralization present? 


sufficient evidence 

Besides these considerations of logic 
certain broader questions should aid in 
establishing criteria of thinking: Is the 
thinker biased? Does he mouth plati- 
tudes? Does rationalizing take place? Is 
the question handled in terms of either-or 
when it requires more complex treat- 
ment? Have consequences of the pro- 
posed stand been considered? Are there 
other, better measures than the one urged? 


Questions like the following help stu 
dents in the exact choice of words: Is 
this word specific enough? Is this word 
strong enough? Isn't this word vague? 
Doesn’t this word give an unfair conno- 
tation? 


Words may mislead~-may be obsta- 
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cles to precise thinking. There must be 
definite relation between words and 
ideas. Teachers will call attention to am- 
biguous terms. Again, name-calling is 
noted in student expression, and it is 
shown how the practice stops thought. 
Chaotic thinking often results from lack 
of meaning in words used. 


Thinking is hampered by the emo- 
tional problems of adolescence. The anx- 
ieties and frustrations of even the normal 
child may cause blocks to the operation 
of independent thought. Blocking emo- 
tional states are found in children who 
come from both more privileged and less 
privileged homes. 

An example of emotional interference 
with thinking was seen during a unit of 
work on the topic, “Are the Comics 
Harmful?’ Under the guidance of the 
teacher the children gathered evidence 
consisting of many specimens of comics 
and used this evidence as the basis of 
thinking. In the course of discussion one 
girl plaintively asked, “If the comics are 
harmful, why do ‘they’ print them?”’ 
implying that “they’’ would not print 
what is harmful. The teacher explained 
that the right of free press seemed worth 
the risk of harm; and she pointed up the 
need for clear, independent thinking. It 
was evident, however, that for this child 
detached consideration of the question 
would have required surrender of a prem- 
ise involved in her emotional security. 

Again, a student who had defended 
comics told the teacher after class that 
she really preferred to read books. When 
questioned as to her reasons for her stand 
in the discussion, she replied, “What 
would the others say [if she had ex- 
pressed her real preference|?’’ This 
child’s need to conform to the group 
had prevented her from expressing her 
actual view. 
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Such emotion-charged situations must 
be taken account of in our attempts 
to teach precise thinking. The teacher 
must make an emotional, as well as an 
intellectual, appraisal of his students. 


The methods of induction and deduc- 
tion may be applied to the teaching of 
the mechanics of expression. For exam- 
ple, a group of such one-syllable verbs 
as slop, skip, float, dine, and start may be 
placed on the blackboard together with 
the forms derived by adding ing. Stu- 
dents are then led to discover the char- 
acteristics of those which double the final 
consonant before the suffix and to for 
mulate a tentative rule. They may try 
this out on other participles and on able 
and ible words, etc. 

Restrictive and nonrestrictive clauses 
are likewise exemplified, and the appo- 
site rule about the use of the comma is 
developed by the class. 

A similar procedure is employed for 
points of grammar; for example, the case 
of the pronoun in the compound object 
of a preposition. This method of study- 
ing mechanics carries principles of think- 
ing into fields in which the approach is 
often prescriptive. 


How is the community college differ- 
ent from the typical liberal arts college 
and from the typical technological or vo 
cational institute? It is the college for the 
nonspecialists—-young people who are 
neither pre-professional nor pre-techni 


cians nor skilled craftsmen, but every 


one else we know. 

The emphasis here should be upon the 
use to which the study of language and 
literature will be put in the students’ own 
community. The English teacher must 
be well versed in psychology, since a 
great deal of his work will center about 
ability to help the individual student 
understand himself, his limitations, and 
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his potentialities. The understanding of 
human relationships is a fundamental 
purpose in the study of literature. 


The mental maturity of the group is 
an important factor in deciding what 
kinds of issues should be discussed in an 
English class. Daylight saving time is 
an issue which might be discussed by 
very young as well as by older students, 
whereas pensions for the aged is a prob- 
lem probably not appropriate for a very 
young group, though one which might 
well be discussed in an English class at 
the upper high-school or college level. If 
the issue of pensions comes up spontane- 
ously, it should be handled with great 
care and judgment. Topics suitable for 
class discussion depend on what students 
are actually interested in, so that the 
discussion will lead the students to bet- 
ter understanding of and 
others. The teacher should point out the 


themselves 


permanent elements as well as the transi- 


tory ones in issues which are being dis- 
cussed 
The teacher should avoid being a cen- 
sor. He may use an issue to motivate 
composition. He should conceal his own 
viewpoint on many matters, though not 
necessarily on all, and he should avoid 
showing evidence of shock at any state- 
é 
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ment of attitude. The teacher's role 
should be that of a “resource person,” 
who helps students to find resources 
which will enable them to learn answers 
to their questions. The teacher should 
not speak just as a “‘teacher’’ in the dis- 
cussion of controversial issues. 

Some believe that students have a 
right to know where the teacher stands. 
Teachers should not try to make dis- 
ciples, but they should be willing to give 
their own points of view as an aid to help- 
ing students to learn to make up their 
own minds. If a teacher states his own 
opinion, it is best for him to do it at the 
end of the discussion rather than at the 
beginning. Moreover, the teacher’s ex- 
pression of opinion depends upon wheth- 
er anybody in the class wants it. If the 
class desires it, the teacher should ex- 
press it. 

The teacher may help the students to 
see what the fundamental questions con- 
cerned are and may indicate how by the 
laws of logic he has arrived at his own 
conclusion. Students need to learn the 
disciplines of thinking, and they need to 
learn how to speak on issues on which 
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to learn how to become illuminated on a 
subject, to be sure of the facts, and to 
learn how to disagree courteously. 
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From a City Rooftop 


Spiney woods of television antennae above, 
Tangible, unfoliated, unstirred by winds- 
Below, flickering image washed of color, 
Yet clear with cognizable certitude. 


But viewer, peering with tremulous heart, 
Knows no certainty, no clarity, no reality. 


LAWRENCE H. FEIGENBAUM 


Eastern District HicuH ScHooLi 


Brooklyn, New York 





How Would You Say It? 


THOMAS CAULEY’ 


One of the qualities of communication 
being given unprecedented attention to- 
day, not only by teachers of language but 
by outside school agencies, is the psycho- 
logical implications of speech used in 
day-by-day living situations. This aspect 
of communication, whether it is a simple 
greeting like “Hi’’ or an involved direc- 
tive from an employer to an employee, 
makes itself evident in every verbal or 
written thought that is expressed for the 
purpose of influencing human thinking 
or behavior. 

Business, industry, and labor are real- 
izing the importance of this phase of 
communication in building good will. In 
many large department stores, clerks are 
required to take courses that teach them 
how to deal with the public in that man- 
ner which wil! be most advantageous to 
the welfare of the store and the customer. 
At least five large railroads have estab- 
lished ‘“‘charm’’ schools, which conduc- 
tors, brakemen, and dining-car waiters 
attend to learn how to fight competition 
courtesy. In Detroit and other 
cities, traffic attend “charm” 
schools to learn, as Police Commissioner 
Poy of Detroit puts it, to eliminate the 
complaints of insolence and arrogance 
toward the motoring public. ‘“Where’s 
the fire, Buddy?” is no longer considered 
the proper approach for the traffic officer 
to make to a violator of speed limits. 
Adult human nature resents being ad- 
dressed like a school child. 

At the Chrysler Corporation in De- 
troit, aman recommended for promotion 


with 


officers 


High School, Detroit 


from the production job to a supervisory 
position must take a course that aims to 
train him to handle the men whom he will 
have to boss. Among other things, he 
studies a booklet entitled ““How Would 
You Say It?’’ which deals with everyday 
shop situations, calling for the use of that 
kind of languagé that will get the best 
possible results from the men he is direct- 
ing. For example, the prospective super- 
visor is asked to consider the reaction of 
an employee to the following type of 
order: “‘Hlow much longer do I have to 
wait for those bolts?’’ He is then asked 
how the order might be reworded so as to 
accomplish the objective efficiently and 
at the same time to avoid irritating the 
men. He is, in short, learning to commu- 
nicate in a particular situation. 

Boys and girls, too, need help in know- 
ing ‘‘how to say it’’ in a way that will be 
most advantageous to their welfare and 
the welfare of others involved in every- 
day communication situations. When 
boys and girls realize the role that speech 
can play in helping to smooth out some 
of the rough spots in their lives, they 
take new interest in the importance of 
language. They can be helped to realize 
that communication is more than a one- 
way process; that, to communicate ef- 
fectively, they must strive to anticipate 
the reactions of those whom they ad- 
dress. It is difficult for them to under- 
stand this, since during so much of their 
lives, unless under the most fortunate of 
circumstances, they have been victims of 
one-way orders or advice that has come 
from parents, teachers, and employers. 
Unless given the opportunity to experi- 
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ence the satisfaction of two-way com- 
munication, they are likely to follow the 
pattern so many times presented by their 
elders—that of dominating or being 
dominated. 

As teachers of language, we are natu- 
rally interested in pointing out the re- 
ciprocal nature of communication; that 
is, we wish to show youngsters that we 
usually communicate to get something 
back, and we generally get back a type of 
response that is related in spirit and tone 
to our original message. For example, if 
we shout at people, they are likely to 
shout back at us; if we speak softly, we 
encourage a softly spoken answer; if we 
insult someone, we are asking for a return 
insult; when we are sarcastic, we invite 
sarcasm; when we are courteous, we en- 
courage courtesy from others. 

Every teacher of English has had 
ample evidence of the average teen- 
ager’s difficulty in solving his communi- 
cation problems to his best interest. The 
following conversation is typical of those 
enacted every day in schools throughout 
the country. The conversation is between 
the principal and a boy who has been 
chronically tardy. 

PRINCIPAL: According to this report you have 
been tardy six times, Ralph. 

Ra.pH: It wasn’t my fault. 

Principat: Whose fault was it? 

Ratru: Can I help it if the alarm don’t ring or 
the bus don’t come on time? 

PRINCIPAL: Doesn’! come on time, Ralph. 

RALPH: That’s what I said. 

PRINCIPAL: Why don’t you get another alarm 
clock and leave home earlier? 

RautpH: Mother says the clock we have is all 
right; she says I don’t set it right. 

PrincipAL: We have some pupils who live in 
your neighborhood, Ralph, who are never 
late for school. 

Rapa: I can’t help that. 

PRINCIPAL: You'll have to help it, Ralph, if you 
want to come to this school. Bring your 
parents to see me before you return to any of 
your classes. 
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This boy and others like him readily 
give evidence of not knowing “how to 
say it’’ and of needing experiences in the 
classroom such as the dramatization and 
analysis of situations similar to this one. 
He should benefit from hearing his class- 
mates work out a more satisfactory end- 
ing, as in the following scene: 


PRINCIPAL: According to your report you have 
been tardy six times, Bob. 

Bos: Yes, Mr. Tompkins, I realize that. 

PRINCIPAL: What were your reasons for your 
tardiness? 

Bos: It was my fault each time. I should have 
left home earlier. 

PRINCIPAL: What are you going to do about it? 

Bos: I’ve made new arrangements so that I can 
leave home earlier. I promise I won’t be late 
again. 

PRINCIPAL: I hope you mean that, Bob 

Bos: I’d appreciate another chance, 
Tompkins. 

PRINCIPAL (walking to the door with Bob and 
patting him on the back): All right, Bob, I 
believe you'll keep your promise. 


Mr. 


Further evidence of the inability of 
youngsters to “say the right thing’’ 
shows itself in written communication, 
such as in the following letter, which has 
been written to inform a real estate oper- 
ator of an error in the spelling that ap- 
peared on a prominent billboard. 


Mr. C. Brady 
1890 La Salle Bled 
Columbus, Ohio 


DEAR Mr. Brapy: 

Every day as I drive to school I pass your 
sign on Eight Mile Road. The sign reads “5,000 
customers reccommend us.” 

Notice the spelling? How can you sell houses 
when you can’t even spell. I doubt if anyone 
would recommend you if you don’t know how to 
spell. 

Yours truly, 
TED Dory 


Pupils who write letters of the above 
type can benefit from hearing a class- 
mate read one of the following type: 
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Mr. C. Brady 

1890 La Salle Blvd 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dear Mr. Brapy: 

While driving on Eight Mile Road, I noticed 
the advertisement of your real estate company 
which states the following: “Five thousand cus- 
tomers reccommend us.” As you will notice, 
recommend is misspelled. Even though this is, no 
doubt, the fault of the painter, I thought it only 
a matter of courtesy to call to your attention 
this error, which I am sure you will want to 
correct 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary HAL 


When high-school boys and girls are 
permitted to compare their letters with 
others in the class, they usually have no 
difficulty in selecting those that are su- 
perior and in learning how they have 
been successful or unsuccessful in using 
language that has the proper psychologi- 
cal appeal. When they realize how the 
careful use of words can help to shape 
happy endings for many of their most 
trying problems, their interest can be 
aroused in further study of communica- 
tion used by people with whom they deal 
in daily life. 

One such study can consist of making 
notes of typical orders, complaints, apol- 
ogies, scoldings, and requests that friends, 
relatives, neighbors, and business people 
make in the community in which they 
live. If the situations involving the com- 
munication are illustrated, they can be 
made into an interesting booklet that 
shows the right and wrong ways of “how 
to say it."’ A typical language problem of 
those illustrated in this kind of booklet is 
one familiar to all adolescents—that of 
how to prepare parents properly for the 
disappointment of seeing a report card 
with marks lower than they expect. An- 
other problem illustrated in such a book- 
let shows two girls meeting in the school 
corridor with one saying, “What did you 
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do to your hair, Alice?’’ The reader is 
asked to make a choice of one of three 
ways to say the same thing more effec- 
tively, or he may be asked to compose a 
better way to say it. In the course of 
making and talking about these book- 
lets, the boys and girls have their atten- 
tion focused on a most important aspect 
of communication in daily living, namely, 
the type of reaction that communication 
provokes. 

Moving pictures can also be useful in 
pointing up the importance of wording 
communication psychologically right. 
One picture is By Jupiter, which shows a 
day in the life of a young businessman 
who antagonizes everyone with whom he 
comes in contact by saying the wrong 
things. Through a miracle performed by 
Jupiter, he is granted a chance to relive 
his unsuccessful day, rewording his con- 
versation with each person with whom he 
deals. This positive approach results in a 
happy and successful day for him and all 
the others he sees during the day. 

Other pictures that appropriately fit 
into a unit on communication are Shy 
Guy, Telephone Courtesy, I Wani a Job, 
You and Your Family, You and Your 
Friends, and Are You Popular? 

Another way in which to emphasize 
the importance of learning how to say the 
right thing at the right time is to have 
boys and girls analyze the conversation 
of characters in stories and novels. The 
class may be asked to consider how one 
person in a story influences the action or 
thinking of another person by what he is 
saying. It is interesting to speculate upon 
what might have been the course of action 
of the character involved had the same 
person said the same thing in a different 
manner. Boys and girls are always fas- 
cinated by the story of how Father Flan- 
agan won over the “‘toughest guy he ever 
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met,’ not with gifts, good times, or 
promises, but by saying exactly the right 
thing at the most opportune moment. 

Boys and girls are also interested in 
stories like Date Time in Detroit, by 
Edwin Gross, which describes an irate 
father who threatens to toss out of the 
house the young man courting his daugh- 
ter if he presents himself again. Of course, 
the young man does present himself and, 
by the clever use of language, he makes a 
staunch friend of the father. 

In basketball, a coach refers to what 
he calls “split attention,” a skill which 
calls for a successful player’s splitting his 
attention to cover simultaneously the op- 
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posing players, the actions of his own 
teammates, and the position of the ball. 
Similarly, the successful communicant 
roust not only think selfishly of what he 
is about to say, but he’ must also think 
unselfishly of the reaction of his audience 
to his communication. As boys and girls 
improve their skill to communicate, they 
must necessarily grow in their ability to 
understand people better and accord- 
ingly improve human relations in their 
sphere of living at a time when the very 
existence of man in this world may well 
be dependent upon his ability to learn to 
understand and to communicate with his 
fellow-beings. 


Out-of- School Radto-listening Habits of 
Fligh School Students 


FREDERICK C. GRUBER‘ 


Dunne April, 1949, the class in “‘Radio 
in Education”’ at the University of Penn- 
sylvania decided to make a survey of the 
out-of-school radio-listening habits of 
high school students. We chose a group 
of 349 pupils from the public high schools 
in the Philadelphia area. This group was 
equally distributed among the junior and 
senior high school grades (VII-XI1) and 
had approximately the same number of 
boys and girls. It represented a cross- 
section of the racial, social, and economic 
groups of which the American school 
population is composed. We tried also to 
secure an equal number of students who 
were pursuing college preparatory, com- 
mercial, and industrial courses. The 
questionnaire asked twenty questions. 
While the number of students queried 
is in itself not significant, the care with 


* University of Pennsylvania. 


which the sampling was made and with 
which the questionnaire was adminis- 
tered tends to render the findings inter- 
esting and of some validity. 

We wanted to discover what students’ 
preferences for radio programs were. We 
find that there is no radio program that a 
majority of the students likes best. In the 
junior high school grades “Lux Theater’’ 
led, followed by “Milton Berle,” “Arthur 
Godfrey,”’ and ‘Red Skelton.” 

The senior high school students prefer 
‘“‘Lux Theater” only slightly more than 
baseball games and sports programs, fol- 
lowed closely by “Dance Land,” “Arthur 
Godfrey,”’ and “Hit Parade.’’ When we 
asked the students what types of pro- 
grams they liked best, they listed dance 
music, sports, variety, and amateur pro- 
grams, in the order named. Possibly our 
sample was too small, but we found no 
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significant difference in program prefer- 
ences among different economic and so- 
cial groups as is reported by Herzog? and 
others 

About one-third of the students stud- 
ied owned radios of their own. These they 
kept in their bedrooms and listened to 
with little or no guidance with regard to 
either time or program. 

Although the average for the group is 
3.53 radios per home, about one-third of 
the homes have only one radio, which is 
placed in the living-room and about 
which the family gathers after dinner to 
listen to the programs mother and dad 
‘ hoose. 

If a home has a second radio, it is 
usually located in one of the bedrooms. 
Other places in order of preference are 
the kitchen, the recreation room, the den 
or library; and one home even had a radio 
in the bathroom 

The number of television installations 
in the Philadelphia area is remarkable. 
One out of every four homes studied has 
a television set, which is preferred to the 
radio. This fact, of course, accounts for 
the high listing of “Milton Berle’ among 
students’ favorite programs. 

Students listen to radio whenever they 
are free to do so, Seventy-five per cent of 
the students reported that they listen af- 
ter dinner in the evening. After school is 
the next most popular time, with Satur- 
day mornings and Sundays following. A 
great number of students listen to radio 
programs after nine o'clock at night. This 
rather invalidates the claim made by 
that exciting 
adult programs have no effect on young 


some networks certain 


people because they are asleep when the 


programs are broadcast 
For most students radio listening is a 
* Herta Herzog, Survey of Research on Children's 
Radio Listening (Columbia University Office of Ra- 


dio Research, 104 
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group experience in which the whole fam- 
ily participates. Those who own radios of 
their own listen to them with brothers, 
sisters, or friends. 

Over 50 per cent of the students re- 
ported that they listen to the radio on an 
average of two or more hours per day. 
These findings agree with other studies in 
this field. 

In response to the question: “What do 
you do while you listen to the radio?” 
over 50 per cent replied that they talked 
to others while the radio was turned on. 
Other activities in order of popularity are 
lie in bed, play games or pursue hobbies, 
read, and eat. 

We were interested in how students 
discovered their favorite radio program. 
The majority reported that they first 
came upon it while “fooling with the 
dial.’’ About one-third report that they 
listen to programs because the rest of the 
family listens, and a slightly smaller 
number because a friend told them about 
the program. The least important factor 
in the selection of programs is the teacher. 
Only two students reported that their 
favorite programs first had been drawn 
to their attention by their teachers. 

Students like to listen to radio pro- 
grams because they are exciting, because 
they are funny, because of the element of 
suspense, because they are mysterious, 
because they like music, and, what is 
surprising, because they learn 
something. This last is possibly a conces- 
sion to the teacher. 

In order to check on the claim that 
radio listening is America’s most popular 
pastime, we asked the students what 
they liked to do best in their spare time. 
Sports and the out-of-doors were men- 
tioned first. Another popular pastime 
was ‘‘just fooling around.” A large num- 
ber are interested in making things and 
in going to dances and parties. About 6 
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per cent prefer listening to the radio or 
viewing television above all other types 
of amusement. If our questionnaire had 
been distributed in the wintertime, when 
inclement weather forces young people to 
stay indoors, the answers to this question 
might have been considerably different. 

The most forceful impression I get 
from this study is the great amount of 
undirected children’s listening. Radio is a 
tremendous force in their lives, but when 
it comes to choosing programs students 
are pretty much on their own. Adult 
guidance, whether parent, teacher, scout- 
master, or minister, seems to be almost 
completely absent where boys and girls 
have their own radios. Where there is 
only one radio in the home, the students’ 
choices clearly indicate that they listen 
to programs which are of interest to 
adults. 

Parents, teachers, and Jeaders of youth 
are missing a great opportunity by not 
discussing radio programs with young 
people. A discussion of pertinent radio 
programs should be an essential part of 
every course of study, not only because of 
the enrichment that radio can give to 
school subjects, and not only because we 
must develop standards of appreciation 
and evaluation among young people, but 
because a discussion of radio listening 
with boys and girls is so revealing of 
themselves and of their family back- 
grounds. 

Another outcome of such a discussion 
is better understanding and relationship 
between teacher and pupil. One of my 
students reports the surprise registered 
by his class when they found out that 
their teacher was human; that he not 
only listened to and liked some of the same 
programs that they did, but that he 
thought it worth while to. spend school 
time to discuss them. 

Let me suggest, in conclusion, some 
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ways to improve radio-listening habits. 

1. Discuss with your class or group 
what programs parents do or do not want 
their boys and girls to listen to, and why. 
This should lead to the formulation of 
some sort of criteria on which to judge 
the value of the programs to which they 
listen. 

2. Make a record on the blackboard or 
on a chart of the standards developed by 
the students. 

3. Choose volunteer listening commit- 
tees to listen to other programs and other 
stations and to report to the group. 

4. Form a committee to make a daily 
radio log of recommended programs to be 
posted on the bulletin board. 

5. Let the group prepare its own “Hit 
Parade’”’ of popular programs every three 
or four months to note the changes in the 
types of programs to which they listen 
and the growth in discriminating listen 
ing. 

The responsibility of the teacher of 
English is very great, because it is he 
more than any other member of the staff 
who is charged with the duty of develop- 
ing acceptable oral and written expres- 
sion and of building standards for the ap- 
preciation of literature. He cannot ignore 
the good things on radio because he con 
siders much of the programs to be rela- 
tively valueless any more than he can 
ignore the cinema, the theater, or the 
novel because of the oceans of failures 
which have been produced in those fields. 

To develop standards of appreciation 
for the tremendous vital force which is 
radio is an enormous task. It demands 
the concerted effort of many teachers in 
many places on many occasions. The sur- 
est way to improve the quality of radio 
programs in America is through a process 
of education on all levels so that the 
American public will recognize and de- 
mand the best. 
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JANE S 


r 
WU HEN is the football season, Joan?” 

“Spring ie 

“Are you sure?”’ 

“Well, summer then.’ 

“But I’ve seen pictures of people in the 
Snow x 

“Then it’s not summer; maybe it’s 
fall.’ 

“IT guess you're right; spring down 
here and fall in North America.” 

This is a conversation between a jun 
ior and a senior girl which I overheard in 
the lunchroom of our school, a North 
American’ institution located in Buenos 
Aires. Our student body is international, 
and their interpretations of literature are 
often as far from mine as are the lands of 
their birth from the U.S.A. 

For example, in ninth grade we were 
reading “There Are Smiles,’’ a short 
story by Ring Lardner. It is a gay yarn 
about a girl in a Cadillac roadster who 
picks up a policeman. Really, she should 
have been arrested for reckless driving; 
but, since she is young and pretty and 
has a good line, the cop doesn’t fine her 
but accepts a lift home instead. Their 
conversation consists of qui k repartee, 
typically American. Later the policeman 
reads in the paper that she has been 
killed in an accident. Here lies the moral 
for ninth-graders: Children, you should 
drive safely. 

But our class never got to the intended 
point Before 1 could begin discussion 
with them, a Polish-Argentine girl vol- 
unteered, “I didn’t like this story.”’ 


Buenos Aire 
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“Why?” 

“There wasn't any point to it.”’ 

“No,”’ answered a German Jew, “‘it 
wasn’t natural.” 

“A girl wouldn’t go around picking up 
men in her car!” 

“TI don’t think that a girl in a Cadillac 
would make friends to a_ policeman 
either.”’ This from a Czechoslovakian. 

All fourteen nodded assent. They come 
from at least nine different countries, 
mostly European, and all were agreed 
that differences of social class made the 
situation in the story impossible. Even 
my North American students had been 
gone from the States too long to be com- 
pletely democratic. 

I suggested to the group that the po- 
liceman and the girl had not really made 
friends, but a little Argentine asked im- 
mediately, ‘“Then why did he tell her 
that he wasn’t married?”’ 

I couldn't answer that one myself, so I 
quoted weakly, ‘“‘Your author says that 
the policeman didn’t know. He was just 
talking.” 

“But he shouldn’t talk like that.” 

“| think that he would get a divorce to 
his wife if the girl would not be killed!’’ 
announced a Dutch boy. 


‘ 


“But wait,” | suggested, ‘did the po- 
liceman and the girl mean anything to 
each other?”’ 

Dark-eyed Hungarian Maria nodded 
in the back row; so did Greek Anne and 
Anglo-Argentine Helen. Everyone ar- 
gued that this was a wicked story. 

“When were they too friendly?” 
questioned. 


7 
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“She asked him if he was married.”’ 

“True, but did they go for a long drive 
together? Did he hold her hand? Did 
they talk about private matters?” 

“No,” but the students didn’t want to 
discuss such an impossible situation any- 
way—the idea of a girl picking up a 
strange man; the differences in social 
class; and, then, the business about 
speeding in the middle of the city. You 
wouldn’t be able to drive that fast in 
traffic. 

[ explained that New York is different 
from Buenos Aires. In the States regula- 
tions are definite and well enforced. Au- 
tomobiles keep to their own lanes, signal 
boldly, and move fast. Other cars can't 
jump out at them from the side streets. 
(A French-American student who has 
lived in New York did bear me out on 
this traffic angle.) But no one was ever 
convinced that a girl in a Cadillac would 
pick up a policeman. 

Later in the year, I read a Brooklynese 
play with the same group. The heroine in 
the play is too unhappy to eat and tells 
her brother, “I don’t want no dinner; 
I had a late tea.”’ 

“And who was you havin’ tea with?”’ 
he answers. “Mrs. Vanderbilt?” 

The girl replies, ““No, Mrs. Morgan.”’ 

‘What is the joke?” I asked, teasingly. 

Many hands went up, and from each I 
received the same answer: The Morgans 
and the Vanderbilts are rich people. The 
little girl from Brooklyn wouldn’t have 
been associating with them. 

I agreed, but went on to explain that 
working girls in the States don’t take aft- 
ernoon tea; and Argentine Nora, who 
has been to New York, continued the dis- 
cussion by informing her shocked class- 
mates that North Americans eat dinner 
at six o’clock. 

“What!” asked an Italian boy. “Don’t 
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they get hungry? Don’t they eat again 
before they go to bed?”’ 

“Maybe a glass of milk from the ice- 
box.”’ 

*‘Nothing more?’’ from a fat Dutch 
student. 

They were all amazed. Imagine eating 
only three times a day! 

But there have been other occasions 
when I was just as surprised at them. I 
once berated a German student for men- 
tioning in his composition a train trip 
from London to Paris. 

“Sure,” he drawled, “I know they put 
the train on a boat; but they call it going 
by train, and everybody knows what 
you’re talking about.” 

Once when we were discussing air- 
planes, a fourteen-year-old Serbian boy 
volunteered, “I saw the B-29’s when 
they came over to bomb. They were 
nice.”’ 

For compositions they write up their 
personal experiences in wartime Europe. 
A pretty, sweet-natured eighth-grader 
told how she became separated from her 
schoolmates during an air raid—the roof 
blown out above her and the stairs de- 
stroyed beneath. Finally, 
brought a ladder and she climbed down 
to “safety.”’ An eighteen-year-old boy 
told about being jailed in Italy. When 
they were finally released, he and his 
father walked away together—only the 
son walked backward. They were afraid 
of being shot from behind. A Dutch Jew 
escaped from Holland in box cars. 

Yet they do not seem to be warped or 
maladjusted because of these experi- 
ences. The Italian boy referred to above 
appears to have an enhanced apprecia- 
tion of democracy just because of it. 

Others are scions of Europe's aristoc- 
racy, which looks on both triumph and 
disaster indifferently. One of these wrote 
a composition which was laid in his 


someone 
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grandfather's ancient palace, the resi- 
dence of former emperors. He and his 
tall, handsome brother are intelligent 
and charming. | almost hear the heels 
click when they bow, ever so slightly, and 
say, “Good morning.’ And if I drop a 
pencil or have to carry books from one 
room to another, they are always the 
first to come helping 

Yet these same good-looking, pleas- 
ant-mannered young boys—-one has an 
1.Q. of 140, I'm sure---laughed when I 
suggested the possibility of universal ed- 
ucation for the masses of Europe. The 
younger one even expressed an attitude 
of tolerance toward slavery. 

Getting to know these students, their 
minds, and their attitudes is fun; but 
teaching them is sometimes difficult. I 
never dare to guess at the prounciation 
of a foreign word or anglicize such names 
as “Robert Koch” “Antoine de 
Saint Exupéry.”’ Even the river on which 
Rome is built becomes the ““Téber.”’ 

But I teach in English, and English is 
often as disturbing to my international 
students as umlauts and #’s are to me. 
Little easy words, especially the names of 
foods, give them trouble. ‘‘Mashed po- 
“gravy,’’ and “‘pie’’ are difficult 
terms; and “Halloween” is something 
they never heard of. One little boy could 
not understand the sentence, “Is your 
father an Elk?’’ “‘Redcaps’’ is another 
word that cannot be translated literally. 

Words that are hard for Americans 
come naturally to most of them. “Im- 
penetrable,’’ for example, is the same in 
Italian; and “‘facilitate’’ and “molest” 
have Spanish counterparts. Only occa- 


and 


tatoes,”’ 


sionally will a given word’s similarity to 
Spanish prove confusing. “Obscuro,”’ for 
example, means ‘“dark,’’ which is not 
quite the same as ‘‘obscure”’ in English. 
One eighth-grader argued with me for 
five minutes about the meaning of ‘‘mo- 


saic.’’ ‘“‘Mosaico”’ is “‘tile’’ in Spanish, 
and he was convinced that its equivalent 
should mean the same in English. 

The word “invaluable’’ confused ev- 
eryone completely. “It should mean ‘not 
valuable,’’’ they told me. (And, logi- 
cally, shouldn’t it?) 

During recitations these language 
problems are easily met, but during 
exams they become serious. The teacher 
is constantly besieged by such questions 
as: 

“Do you say ‘advanceder’ or 
vanced’?” 


“How is the past of ‘grind’?”’ 


‘more ad- 


““’Cuse me, how do you call that 
and then he motions with his hands along a 
wide horizontal stretch of air. 


Sometimes the questions that they ask 
are foolish and unnecessary; and, most 
disturbingly, they ask the same one over 
and over again. For examnle, about fif- 
teen minutes after the test has started, I 
will be asked, “Excuse me, what means 
the fourth one?” 

“What is the fourth one?” 

“ ‘Discuss the generosity of any two of 
the following: Antonio, Bassanio, Por- 
tia. 

“Tt means that you have a choice. You 
can leave out one of the three.” 

“Oh.” 

Then three minutes later, another stu- 
dent comes to the same question. He 
raises his hand and inquires, “It says 
‘discuss any two.’ You can take Antonio 
and Portia. Skip Bassanio?” 

“That’s right.” 

When the question is asked for the 
third time, I usually stop and request 
that the whole class listen to my explana- 
tion. I make it very clear, giving all pos- 
sible permutations and combinations. 
But not everybody listens. 

Eight minutes later, someone else will 
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inquire, ‘Do we have to tell about all 
three on Question 4?” 

The students want to talk to each 
other during examinations also. “Excuse 
me,’’ one will say, “‘may I ask a question 
to Walter?” (He probably will inquire 
how /eb’ wohl or de vez en cuando is said in 
English.) 

A moment later, another student will 

inquire, “Can I ask Amalia the diction- 
ary?” 
Anyone who is unfamiliar with the 
language carries his English-Spanish and 
Spanish-English dictionaries at all times. 
These little red volumes make several 
trips around the room during every ex- 
amination. 

The teacher must watch constantly 
while the students are writing and an- 
swer on an average of three questions per 
student during the one-hour period. Fi- 
nally, each child, as he completes the 
exam, raises his hand and shouts, ‘‘}in- 
ished!”’ The teacher must then give him a 
magazine or remind him of a specific 
assignment that needs studying. 

When their papers come in, wording is 
unusual. They have the greatest dif- 
ficulty with prepositions, and they put 
adverbs in all kinds of queer places. (Did 
you ever notice that in English the ad- 
verb sometimes comes before the verb 
and sometimes after? There seems to be 
no rule as there is in other languages.) 


Occasionally, the students become so 
confused that their “English words” say 
something entirely different from their 
“Dutch” or “Italian’”’ thoughts. 
Handwriting is another problem. Any- 
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one who learned to write in Germany 
makes a series of heavy points with 
breaks between them. If you study these 
long enough, you discover that the spaces 
come between words, and that the points 
themselves are individual letters. 

No one from Central Europe crosses 
his ¢’s. (He does make a strange little, 
low mark that is connected to the letter 
by a diagonal line, but it is not a cross as 
we know it.) A Hungarian girl, whom I 
am trying to train, is always the iast to 
hand in her paper. ‘‘Please,’’ she will say, 
“} have only half-page more to cross 
my ?’s.”’ 

Small z’s are also different. These are 
made almost like an s; nothing extends 
below the line. 

All Europeans and Latin-Americans 
make their figures differently from ours. 
The sevens contain those crosses that 
should be on the ?#’s. A four looks like a 
crooked capital H that has had the lower 
right leg amputated; and a one appears 
to be a seven. In writing numbers of four 
or more digits, they use a period instead 
of acomma. The comma, you see, is their 
decimal point. Our $4,500 becomes for 
them $4.50o and our $4.50 is written 
$4,50. 

Some days, I feel that most of thei 
writing and thinking is completely back- 
ward; but, on other days, I am awed by 
their knowledge and experience. Cer- 
tainly, children in a foreign school sur- 
prise their teacher every day by their 
unfamiliarity with common things and 
their casual but sound knowledge of the 
world and its history. 


Mass Media 


The combined daily circulation of American newspapers is nou 


52,000,000. More than 5,500,000 television sets will be in use by the 


end of 1950. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF “A CHARTER FOR ENGLISH” 
LANGUAGE IS MAN’S CHIEF INSTRUMENT OF COMMUNICATION ... 


(Excerpts from a statement on the nature of language and literature as a basis for modern 
teaching of English, prepared by the MSSC Unmet Needs Committee on our Common 
Language, George Dawson, Manhasset HS, Chairman) 


... TO SURVIVE, TO CONTROL HIS ENVIRONMENT... MAN MUST COMMUNICATE. HIS 
CHIEF MEANS OF COMMUNICATION IS LANGUAGE... . Like the other expressive arts, lan- 
guage is an attempt to put whatever one does, thinks, feels, perceives into communicable 
form . . . to place the elements of a situation in what seems like a true relationship according 
to one’s own reactions and the reactions of others. © WiTHOUT LANGUAGE THERE WOULD BE 
NO... SCHOOLS, RELIGIONS, NATIONS, BUSINESSES, LEGISLATIVE BODIES, CLUBS, THEATERS, 
RADIO NETWORKS. With language man keeps his most complete records and transmits ex- 
perience from one person or group to another person or group . . . from one generation to 
succeeding generations. © LANGUAGE IS THE MOST POTENT INSTRUMENT THAT HUMAN 


BEINGS POSSESS. 


1. Worps Arr SymBoLs. Language is a set of symbols . . . in the sense 
that words are not things but labels for things. ... These symbols are 
deeply rooted in one’s spiritual and emotional being and in social and 
political institutions. They symbolize not only conscious thoughts and 


desires but beliefs and behavior patterns . . . “the neighbors,” “the right 


people,” “The White House,” “foreigners,” “sin,” “‘success.”’ 


2. CONTEXT GIVES MEANING. Language symbols have meaning only in 
context ... meaning changes as the context changes... . 


3. LANGUAGE REFLECTS REALITY. Users of constructively effective lan- 
guage must be able to distinguish between the verbal world and the world 
of reality. Words ... should be as closely related to reality as scientific 
knowledge permits. It is important to indicate, in expressing a judgment, 
the limitations of one’s factual knowledge. Science, however, cannot prove 
many of the beliefs and myths which guide men’s lives and which are the 
basis of the world’s greatest literature. 


4. We NeeD ComMon MEANINGS. Language symbols must mean ap- 
proximately the same things, fundamentally, to everyone who uses them, 
if they are to communicate with each other. People with widely different 
backgrounds and experiences have difficulty in achieving common mean- 


5. LANGUAGE IS BUT ONE MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. . . . It is Impor- 
tant to know and understand the relationship between language arts and 
the other communication arts—music, painting, sculpture, photography, 


lancing, architecture. 
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6. LANGUAGE OPERATES IN Use. Language functions in three ways: to 
receive ideas through reading and listening, to transmit ideas through 
speaking and writing, and to remember and think about ideas received or 
expressexl. These three uses of language are not separate and distinct oper- 
ations ... but function together, sometimes all three at once. 


7. Tue “LevELS” OF LANGUAGE DIFFER. Effective language must be 
able to establish communication among people of different dialect “‘lev- 
els’ (illiterate, moderately educated, cultivated) and for various purposes 
which demand a special or technical vocabulary. . . . People must also be 
able to communicate through the colloquial varieties of all these language 
areas. : 

8. GRAMMAR DESCRIBES LANGUAGE STRUCTURE. Grammar defines the 
engineering principles of the English language. Properly taught, it con- 
tributes much to the development of desirable language habits and to 
clear, meaningful communication. It is a science which describes the ways 
in which the words of a language are put together into meaningful se- 
quences. It clarifies for the users of the English language its word-order 
patterns. . . . Conventional methods of teaching grammar-—irill on syn- 
tax and inflection—have had little to do with the development of correct, 
that is, acceptable, language habits. . . . It is important to remember that 
language is constantly changing and that usage that was formerly incor- 
rect may have become quite respectable. 

9. WRITING AND SPEAKING ARE CREATIVE. ... Writing and speaking 
are creative not only when they give free play to the creative imagination 


in stories, plays, and poems but also—far more significantly—when they 
create or re-create the person who speaks or writes. When writing or speak- 
ing enables one to grow in his capacity to use language symbols, to or- 
ganize his thinking, and to interpret his own experience and the experience 
of others, it is creative. 


10. LireRATURE IS EXPERIENCE. Literature puts into communicable 
form the experience of a writer and records his insight into some phase of 
life. It may express the experience of groups of people or of a whole people, 
and the values they attach to that experience. The goal of teaching litera 
ture is to broaden experience ... to aid one in his personal and social 
growth, ... It is the teacher’s responsibility to aid the pupil to recognize 
this purpose. Understanding and enjoyment, however, go hand in hand. 
Experience with literature for pleasure alone is an important element in 
rousing interest in the young and immature, but it is only a means to the 
desirable end—. . . the individual’s capacity to control himself and his 
environment. Books, newspapers, magazines, theater, movies, radio, tele- 
vision, and recordings all provide literary experience today. 


ABOVE ALL, LANGUAGE WHICH CONTRIBUTES TO HUMAN WELFARE DE- 
PENDS ON THE SINCERITY, THE INTEGRITY, AND THE INTELLECTUAL HON- 
ESTY OF ITS USERS. EVERY EDUCATOR, IN WHATEVER CAPACITY IN OR OUT- 
SIDE OF THE SCHOOL, HAS, THEREFORE, THE OBLIGATION TO DEVELOP IN 
YOUNG PEOPLE A DEEP SENSE OF MORAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR THEIR WORDS, 
BOTH ORAL AND WRITTEN. ONLY LANGUAGE GUIDED BY THIS SENSE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY CAN FOSTER AND PRESERVE A FREE SOCIETY. 
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FILMS ON AMERICAN WRITERS 


In the film-review section of this issue 
there are brief descriptions of the new En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica film biographies of 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Washington Irving, James Fenimore Coop- 
er, and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
When EBF released these five films several 
months ago—a significant event in educa- 
tional film history—that event called for a 
serious look at the product. It also called for 
a Serious look at pro edures for appraisal of 
educational films. Accordingly, several of 
us' in the metropolitan New York area 
came together to view the films and to ar- 
range for their subsequent trial use with a 
group of graduate students in an American 
literature class at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and with some third-year 
high school students at Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Perhaps the first important question to 
answer is this: How did the various viewers 

teachers and students—feel about using 
these films in the classroom? The answer 
varies in terms of different groups viewing 
the films, but, in general, it includes one 

stant factor—the phrase, ‘‘Yes, but 
Representative high school students 
at Greenwich High School, for example, said 
that they were glad that the films had been 
in an English class, but they felt that 

Ims were not so g od as others which 

they had seen in school, Johnson and Recon 
struction (a shortened version of the feature 
length M-G-M film, Tennessee Johnson), 
for example. Of the forty-nine graduate stu 
dents at Teachers College who evaluated the 
films, forty-seven said that they would like 
to use the films in a secondary-school class- 
room, du? they felt that they would like to 
sate for the factual supersaturation 

films by emphasizing and reinforcing 

f the details only; bufthey would have 


istic Magazines 

Conn.) High School; 

College, Columbia Univer- 
ifford Scott High School, East 


is Forsdale, Teachers College, 


to overcome the handicap of ‘‘mushy”’ love 
scenes, which, they felt, teen-agers would 
rebel against. The practicing teachers who 
viewed the films (including the present au- 
thors and some of their colleagues) were 
more skeptical about the classroom value of 
the films. They wanted films on American 
literature, but, while the five EBF films 
pointed the way, they did not quite fill the 
bill except as good material on which to ex- 
ercise critical judgment. 

What caused these “‘buts” which sprin- 
kled the comments of viewers of the new 
EBF films? Only two of the seventy-five 
viewers questioned the desirability of using 
good films in the English classroom. The 
‘“‘buts’’ were directed at something in these 
particular films, not at the idea of using 
movies in the classroom. What was that 
“something’’? 

All the viewers—teachers and students 
alike--found certain very desirable quali- 
ties in the films. First, they were accurate. 
Feeling for the times, and for the men, was 
communicated through the use of authentic 
costumes and props (like the reproduction of 
Jefferson’s portable writing desk), appro- 
priate street scenes, carefully planned in- 
teriors, and the like. 

Second, the general format of the films 
was good for the purpose. That is, the use of 
live-action, live-dialogue dramatic scenes 
tied together by narration seemed appro- 
priate for biographi al films of this sort. 
Most of the viewers were pleased that En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films had moved 
away from its earlier conception of the edu- 
cational filra as a translated textbook with- 
out music (except incidentally at beginning 
and end), without live dialogue, and limited 
to a standard one-reel length. 

Third, we appreciated and approved the 
attempt of the producers to involve the 
audience emotionally through the use of 
dramatic situations. 

On the other hand, there were some weak- 
nesses which detracted from the general 
value of the films. To begin with, they were 
overloaded with details. In the Jefferson 
film, for example, there were at least twenty- 
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six episodes delineating that many or more 
facts about Jefferson, ranging from his agri- 
cultural inventions to his purchase of the 
Louisiana Territory. Seemingly the film- 
makers had attempted to satisfy pedantic 
teachers by “throwing the book” into the 
films. On this point someone recalled the 
John Nesbitt Passing Parade films, which, 
when they were concerned with biography, 
had a way of focusing on a few key incidents, 
a few events ar facts. 

We also felt that the target audience for 
the films had not been clearly defined. On 
the one hand, as if to satisfy fact-hungry 
teachers, the films were overloaded with de- 
tails. On the other hand, as if to satisfy ado- 
lescent movie-goers (or perhaps potential 
television audiences?), each of the films was 
sugar-coated with a stereotyped love ele- 
ment. In fact, amid the rapid scanning of 
facts in the films, the only really leisurely de- 
velopment came in the love scenes. In some 
contexts it would not seem inappropriate to 
find Jefferson with his wife in a bedroom or 
to find Cooper riding in a buggy with his be- 
loved, but in the context of sober literary 
biography it seerns incongruous. That is a 
teacher’s point of view, but the love scenes 
also failed to provide genuine emotional ap- 
peal for students. The acting and dialogue 
during the love scenes literally “stopped the 
show” with laughter when the films were 
shown to the forty-nine graduate students at 
Teachers College. Typical high school stu- 
dents at Greenwich, while not so overt in 
their reactions as the graduate students, 
were either uneasy or unmoved by the love 
scenes. 

The movement in most of the films was 
very restricted. Although actual count re- 
veals it to be statistically inaccurate, the 
films seemed to be dominated by interior 
scenes in which the action was limited to 
pacing the room or chatting around a dining- 
room table. Nor was the problem solved in 
the Cooper film, where the film-makers 
dusted off some ancient cowboy-Indian 
stock-chase shots among California eucalyp- 
tus or pepper trees and introduced them into 
the film. 
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The transition techniques from scene to 
scene seemed very limited. Often movement 
from one scene to another was accomplished 
by a brief picturing of a crowd of men in the 
street discussing the meaning of some po- 
litical move or by an appealing but repeated 
shot of a sailing ship crossing the high seas. 
There were times during the transitions 
when narration and picture were badly mis- 
matched. 

Then the acting provided some anxious 
moments. The graduate students at Teach- 
ers College felt that acting (as characteriza- 
tion) was a key criterion for evaluating the 
films. They were concerned with the possi- 
bility of identification of teen-agers with the 
principal characters. For these graduate stu- 
dents the most successful characterizations 
were Irving and Longfellow, and the least 
successful was Cooper. 

In the opinion of the viewers whose reac- 
tions are being reported here, there is noth- 
ing wrong with the literary and biographical 
content of the films. But when some seven- 
ty-five viewers, fifty of them English teach- 
ers and potential English teachers, see five 
films designed for use in classrooms treating 
literature, and then direct their attention at 
film technique as much as at literary con- 
tent, the problem of producing classroom 
films takes on an interesting aspect. What 
does it mean? 

First, we think it means that English 
teachers must be concerned with the com- 
municative value of media other than litera- 
ture. For producers of educational films con- 
tent is but one aspect of film production 
which needs to be examined. The English 
teacher wants the film medium developed in 
terms of its special possbilities, not in terms 
of literary techniques. 

Second, English teachers are aware that 
their students are movie-wise where they 
may not be literature-wise. A group of third- 
year students at Greenwich demonstrated 
this very forcibly. One student led off: 
“Sure, I like the films that I saw [the EBF 
biographies]. They weren’t as good as the 
ones we see in the theaters, but nobody ex- 
pects school movies to be that good.”’ Then this 
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student and four of his classmates ranked 
some of the films that they had seen in the 
classroom in the past year or so. As they 
listed a number of films in order of their 
value, from the pioneer Yale “Chronicles of 
America” (“silent films which look funny 
now’’) to the more recent British Informa- 
tion Service Julius Caesar (‘good but pretty 
slow-moving’) to the TFC condensation of 
the Hollywood-produced Johnson of Ten- 
nessee (‘really good’’), it became clear that 
these teen-agers had some evaluation tools 
clearly in mind, even if the articulation of 
these criteria was difficult. They were movie- 
wise 

The educational film-makers have a seri- 
ous financial problem we realize. Yet it does 
seem to us that the educational film-makers 
will neither solve their financial problems 
nor satisfy their clients until they approach 
the technical cinema. standards in acting, 
cutting, directing, and the like, which, for 
better or for worse, have been given to us by 
the developing art of cinema. 

Our hunch is that educational film- 
makers may underrate the possibilities of 
breaking new ground in film production be- 
cause they feel that teachers are too con- 
servative, too book-conscious to support 
them. We do not believe that this is true. 
The Loon’s Necklace, which is also distrib- 
uted by EBF, is an excellent example of 
beautiful use of the film’s peculiar capabili- 
ties. Moving and simple, this film economi- 
cally chooses its details and carefully blends 
the symbolic modes of music, picture, and 
language. What is the equivalent (in direct- 
ness, simplicity, and skill of combining pic- 
ture, music, and language) which, with dif- 
ferences in technique and subject matter of 
course, can be applied to future films in the 
Literature Series’? That is a 
question we hope the film professionals can 


“American 


answer 

will use the *‘American 
Literature Series’’ as it now stands. We will 
use the films selectively and with a lot of 
“buts,” yet with thanks for a beginning ex- 
areas of American literature, 
with gratitude for these additions to 


Meanwhile, we 


ploration in 


and 


the presently limited list of audio-visual ma- 
terials for the teaching of literature. 


Louis FORSDALE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Coruwsia UNIVERSITY 


OVERCOMING THE PHOBIA 
OF POETRY 

Margaret LeSeur’s classes in poetry in 
Lowell High School, San Francisco, are 
made up of those pupils who were “left 
over,” for whom there was no room in the 
regular classes, who were late in signing up, 
who just didn’t seem to belong. As a result 
they were a conglomerate group of dreamy- 
eyed girls, football heroes, and aesthetes. 
They came into the class with one thing in 
common—they didn’t like literature and 
particularly they didn’t like poetry. 

The first day the pupils wandered in, 
dropped into seats, and hunched their 
shoulders against any possible attack on 
their cherished dislike. Miss LeSeur met the 
situation in the same forthright manner she 
meets life. She neither went searching for 
trouble nor avoided it; she proceeded with 
her program. She read some poetry, short, 
varied. Her voice is firm and clear; she reads 
with no affectation or gesture, but she gets 
the full value from each word as she pro- 
nounces its peculiar sounds or places it in its 
peculiar place in the poem. 

She didn’t read much; she said nothing 
about course requirement, she made no as- 
signment, but proceeded to the routine of 
registration. The next day the pupils found 
poetry books lying about—slim, gay, attrac 
tive little volumes. Again Miss LeSeur read, 
a varied program, varied as to type of poem, 
poet, subject matter, and period. She picked 
up this book, leafed through, read at ran- 
dom, laid it down, and turned to another. 
Occasionally she interspersed a little com- 
ment on style, subject, author; again no re- 
quirements, no assignment. 

The next day pupils idly fingered the 
books, leafed through them, stopped and 
read a line here or there or showed it to a 
neighbor. Miss LeSeur quietly asked a girl to 
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help her record the attendance; then she 
walked among the groups, commenting on a 
book, a poet, a passage. Her attention was 
caught by a girl who was eagerly showing a 
poem to another girl. “Read it aloud for us, 
Louise.”’ Louise flushed, but read, halting, 
embarrassed. Miss LeSeur commented on 
the beauty of the lines, briefly, then, “Won't 
you read it again for us, Louise?” It had not 
been necessary to call the class to order; all 
had listened. And then Miss LeSeur said, 
“Perhaps tomorrow someone else will read 
us a poem. You may take the books with 
you, if you wish, and look through them at 
home.” 

And on the morrow first one and then an- 
other read, just bits of poetry that they 
themselves had selected, and they read them 
just as we teachers have heard boys and 
girls read poetry for years—chins buried in 
their necks, shoulders slouched, voices mum- 
bled behind closed teeth, eyes downcast. 
But that’s all right; Miss LeSeur accepted it 
with a comment of direction, ‘Read it again 
so we can get the beauty of those words. 
Let’s hear that rhythm roll out.” At first a 
snicker or two had to be frowned upon, and 
one young man had to have a little private 
discussion of poetry-reading, nothing staged 
you understand-—-Miss LeSeur just “‘hap- 
pened” to meet him as he was corning to 
class one day and she just “happened”’ to 
direct the conversation to attitudes toward 
poetry and toward classmates, and there- 
after he read well and he made a good 
audience. 

And so it began. Gradually a little routine 
was developed. Each pupil who wanted to 
read put the name and author of his selec- 
tion on the board as he came into the room. 
Books were exchanged; little groups chatted 
about the books or conferred with Miss 
LeSeur, whose desk was inconspicuously 
placed in the corner; a secretary took roll, 
and the readers were writing t.cle and au- 
thor on the board. Without direction, order 
came; a girl stepped to the reading stand 
and read ‘“‘November’”’ by Adelaide Crapsey. 
All listened attentively; Miss LeSeur in 
about three lines told the bit of a story of 
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Adelaide Crapsey’s short life and then said, 
“Now read it again” and after the reading, 
“That’s November.” A dreamy-eyed youth 
rollicked through a few stanzas of Noyes’s 
“Forty Singing Seamen,” and Miss LeSeur 
commented on his rhythm. Then in rotation 
they read aloud to their classmates, sin- 
cerely and simply, the poems of their own 
choice. Infinite variety marked the selec- 
tions: “The Raven,” “In Flanders’ Fields,” 
“If”; poems of Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Shakespeare, Carruth; sonnets, ballads, 
odes; from books, from magazines, from 
papers; infinite variety marked the readers: 
a wisp with bleached hair, an athlete with 
letters on his chest, a rollicking miss, a Beau 
Brummell. 

The class listened with eager interest; the 
readers were without affectation, but there 
was that inner glow which comes from doing 
what one wants to do, doing it satisfactorily, 
and having it well received by one’s peers. 
They were reading poetry and loving it 
why? Because of Miss LeSeur. This class, 
poetry, boys and girls, are vital to her. She 
was alert and interested every moment. She 
never took her eyes from the reader; her 
personality went out to meet him, to sur- 
round him, to enjoy with him. 

Miss LeSeur follows each reading with a 
brief, pertinent comment on poet, style, 
meaning, or oral presentation. Bit by bit a 
body of fact is built up about each poet, and 
gradually Miss LeSeur leads these seniors to 
suggest that they would like to know more 
about the poets. So they go to the library, 
examine encyclopedias, Who’s Who, collec- 
tions of biographies, and other reference ma- 
terial. Then each prepares a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred words about a favorite 
poet, using at least three references. Miss 
LeSeur reads these for mechanical composi- 
tion, of course, but also to see whom the 
pupil selected and what aspect of his life he 
chose to mention. One chooses carefully 
when he has only two hundred words to use. 
Nine of these are written during the term, so 
that a common thread can be traced or 
growth evaluated. 

Miss LeSeur has built this class from ob- 
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livion to popularity, and the pupils are 
learning about poems and poetry, but what 
social contribution is there? In this world of 
rapid change we al! feel the frustrations at- 
tendant upon our inability to comprehend 
fully all about us. If this is so of mature, 
educated adults, how much more is it true of 
adolescents who themselves are in constant 
change and a change not always harmonious 
with that of their environment? If each is to 
be happy and thus be able to make his maxi- 
mum contribution to society, he must have a 
release for these frustrations and a channel- 
ing of his emotions. For some it is music; for 
others, basketball, gardening, knitting, or 
driving a high-powered motor recklessly. 
Could it not be poetry---wild, tempestuous 
poetry, lyrical love lines, somber odes, or 
silly ditties? Perhaps these boys and girls 
turn the pages idly until they find the ex- 
pression of their mood; they share it with 
their classmates without the embarrassment 
of personal reference or blind groping for il- 
lusive words. Shared, the mood takes on new 
meaning, or passes. Carefully Miss LeSeur 


watches her pupils’ selections and if need be 
counsels with the boys and girls, helping 
them if there is evidence of need. 

Miss LeSeur says: “My classes thrill me 
and amaze me every day. Youth needs very 
little guiding to seek beauty and pursue it.”’ 


KATHARINE W. DRESDEN 


Craico (Cautr.) State COLLEGE 


TEACHING WITH ILLUSTRATED 
FABLES 
rhe use of a simple, illustrated fable has 
proved an easy and efficient means of teach- 
ing certain units to junior high school stu- 
dents. One effective illustrated fable that we 
used introduced a brief unit entitled ““Con- 
versing and Listening” (in Tressler and 
Shelmadine, Junior English in Action— 
Book One). The following characteristics of 
good conversation were stressed in the unit: 
sharing, sustaining, taking turns, listening 
courteously, and speaking correctly. The 
fable invented to illustrate these points was 
called ““The Artistic King.” 
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It was a simple matter to weave a fable, 
for in the realm of myth and magic almost 
anything is likely to happen, and such nar- 
ratives are full of interest for most pupils. 
When the tale was enhanced by construction- 
paper illustrations, pupil interest was very 
satisfactory and the learning and retention 
seemed to be high. 

While the teacher told the fable of “The 
Artistic King,” she held up on display at the 
appropriate time the picture which each 
character brought to the king in the fable. 
These pictures, made by pasting simple 
geometrical figures cut from construction 
paper onto an appropriately colored back- 
ground, were then posted on the board.’ 
Groups held conversations before the class, 
and the rest of the class members judged 
their conversations, awarding the group the 
picture which best applied to them. 

It was felt that the pupils learned and re- 
tained the criteria much more effectively 
than they would have had the five points 
been presented as listed in the textbook. In- 
deed, outside of class pupils were heard to 
refer to party conversations in terms of the 
illustrated fable. 

The fable used in this unit, ““The Artistic 
King,” unfolded as follows: 


Once upon a time, in a far-off land, there 
lived a king who was a patron of the arts. He 
was charmed by all graceful and lovely things 
and had devoted his life to making his kingdom 
beautiful. The country all around was carefully 
planned so that no ugly or disharmonious ele- 
ments were to be found—and the people were 
all happy. And within the palace walls was a 
museum in which the artistic king had collected 
examples of all types of beauty to be found. 

[he museum was the king’s pride and joy. 
He had devoted his life to completing his ex- 
hibits. One wing contained all the most beauti- 
ful jewels in the world. Another contained repre- 
sentations of the most beautiful flowers. Still 
another contained the best examples of the art 
of sculpture. 

There was one, as might be expected, in 
which the king found his greatest joy. It was 

' The pictures are described in the text of the 
fable which follows. They are extremely easy to 
construct 
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the wing devoted to the language arts. The king 
found this art the rioblest of all arts, because, as 
he explained, the use of language was man’s 
greatest gift. Other animals such as monkeys, 
he pointed out, were capable of using their 
hands. But man, alone of all animals, had mas- 
tered the use of language. “Truly, then,” he 
said, “the noblest of all arts are the language 
arts.” And therefore the king had spent many 
years collecting the best representations of lan- 
guage. The most beautiful novels, plays, and 
poems were to be found in the king’s favorite 
wing of his museum of beauty. There was only 
one blank spot on the wall. That spot was re- 
served for the best illustration of the beautiful 
spoken word, and it was a source of much an- 
guish to the king that he had been unable to 
discover anything suitable to display. 

Now the king was growing very old; he was 
tired, and he wanted to retire. There were only 
two things which kept him on the throne. One 
was his desire to complete his gallery, and the 
other was his inability to decide which of his 
six sons would succeed him to the throne. 

The first son returned shortly with a picture. 
The background was gray, and two pale, thin 
lines, one of which gave out at the center, strug- 
gled across the picture. The king rejected it. 
The son indignantly protested that the con- 
versation he had heard was exactly as repre- 
sented. The king nodded and said that many 
conversations lag and fail because each person 
does not alwavs do his share of the talking but 
lets the conversation drop. He added that, real- 
istic as it was, he would not have that as a repre- 
sentation of the beautiful spoken word in his 
gallery. 

The second son returned with a picture which 
was a dun-colored blank, unrelieved by any fig 
ure. It, too, was refused, although the son pro- 
tested its reality. The king said that he would 
have no dull, commonplace conversation in his 
collection, even though some people fail to keep 
their minds on a conversation and do not do 
their part to stimulate it with an interesting 
topic. 

rhe next son brought a picture which fea- 
tured a wavy line, part of which was missing and 
part of which was blurred and jagged. Again the 
king refused the picture. “Though some people 
speak indistinctly and pronounce their words 
incorrectly,” he said, “I will not have such a 
conversation representing the spoken word in 
my museum.” 

When the fourth son returned, he had a pic- 
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ture of jumbled and confused splotches in jar- 
ring colors. This picture, too, was refused, for 
the king could not accept a conversation in 
which nothing can be heard because everyone 
speaks at once and interrupts. 

The picture brought in by the fifth son 
showed a bright circle which eclipsed all but the 
very edges of the background. The discouraged 
king agreed that often one person monopolizes a 
conversation and never gives anyone else a 
chance. Nevertheless, he would not have it. 

The king was very despondent by the time 
his sixth son returned—but he soon brightened, 
for this son brought a beautifully mounted land 
scape. It was colorful, well balanced, harmoni 
ous, and interesting. “Here,” said the king, “is a 
conversation in which everyone listens atten- 
tively while others speak. Each does his part to 
start and sustain interesting topics, and each 
speaks politely and clearly. Everyone works 
together.” 

So the king mounted this picture in the last 
blank spot in his museum of beauty. He retired 
and left his kingdom to the sixth son, who car- 
ried on his father’s work. And the kingdom con- 
tinued to be beautiful, and the people were 
happy. 


This type of presentation is very simple 
to prepare. A few mimutes of thought will 
yield an interesting fable, and the accom- 
panying illustrations need not be elaborate 
to be effective. There is no limit to the ap- 
plicability of such a presentation. Composi- 
tion structure, for example, may be dealt 
with by a similar fable, with run-on pictures, 
incomplete pictures, nonhomogeneous pic- 
tures, etc., to represent common pitfalls in 
composition. 

Teaching with illustrated fables seems to 
be an easy and effective aid in attaining 
pupil interest and retention. 


Mrs. MARILEA MEIGHAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIPORNIA 


INTRAMURAL APOSTROPHES 


It seemed to need demonstrating that the 
criticism of college students who come back 
and say that they failed in high school to 
learn how to study is true. Therefore, to- 
ward the end of a brief refresher unit in 
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punctuation, we hit upon the plan of testing 
four sophomore classes, each heterogeneous 
in the extreme, by utilizing the techniques 
of a sports contest. The area of punctuation 
was limited to apostrophes and quotation 
marks. 

With about twenty minutes in class one 
day and ten the next, everyone studied for 
an interclass contest. This preparation was 
preceded by three hints which, it was hoped, 
would mark the beginning of improved 
study habits: 

1. Keep your mind on the job 

2. Budget your time in favor of the hard points. 

3. Make use of the teacher if you get in beyond 
your depth. 


When the time for the contest came on 
the second day, those students who like easy 
positions on teams were asked to raise their 
hands. There were from one to three in each 
class who admitted this preference, and one 
of these was chosen to put the first sentence 
on the board from dictation. This was the 


result: 
He agree’s with me. 


After this we continued by turns, giving 
one sentence to a student and keeping a list 
on the board of individuals with perfect 
scores. (A sentence had to be perfect in 
every respect to earn a point for the class 
team.) After each person had finished his 
turn, he opened the text and followed as 
sentences were dictated from the pages as- 
signed for study. The game spirit really took 
hold; working to win was in the air. A few 
mistakes were taken in stride, but the 
classes were ready to admit that college 
people have a point in their criticism of high 
school learning when someone wrote on the 
board: 

Who's boy are you? 


With only a little time remaining, a stu- 
dent was asked to volunteer for the hardest 
“play.” This was it in every class: 


“Well, Nancy’s going, isn’t she? It’s time we 
started if we're going. The feature’s beginning 
at 7:30. It’s 7:10 now.” 

“Oh, she’s usually late. That’s her habit.” 
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One very exceptional sophomore girl made 
the all-contest high rating by writing this 
fragment of conversation on the board per- 
fectly, as the rest manifested some wonder 
over what one small girl could master 
probably unconcerned about the nine and a 
half years that she—and they-—had had for 
the job. 

Percentages determined the 
class. The admission of a 31 per cent high 
score would be humiliating if some high- 
pressure learning had not been accomplished 
and if the whole procedure had not graphi- 
cally pointed up the fact to beginners in 
senior high school that the criticism of 
graduates is true: High school students 
don’t learn how to study. 


winning 


MARJoRIE HOLMES 


PEEKSKILL SENIOR HiGH SCHOO! 
PEEKSKILL, NEw York 


LITERATURE, A GUIDE TO 
SOCIAL LIVING 

The fact that our scientific and technical 
development has far outstripped our social 
creates a very dangerous situation. We have 
in our hands tremendous power without the 
social sense to guide us in its use. 

To conduct one’s own life wisely of itself 
or in relation to others, the student would 
best turn for guidance to literature—that 
transcript of life. Through vicarious ex- 
perience the student gains the emotional 
and intellectual sympathy with others that 
make for the general welfare; for to live in 
imagination through the life of another has 
often more power over the mind than has 
the actual experience. Deep experiences 
come generally too late—the horse has been 
stolen—or those experiences are too over- 
whelming in their effects to admit of recon- 
struction of the life from the new point of 
view. Besides, when it is one’s self who is 
suffering, he is likely to be too overwrought 
to see the significance; whereas in his study 
with a book he can follow the clear-eyed 
philosopher, his guide, and see not only the 
tragic effects but also the errors that pro- 
duced them. With Ibsen to illuminate the 
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truth, he sees that, though a somewhat 
dashing violation of social restrictions is 
understood to mark the sophisticated young 
man of society, gaiety which is contrary to 
natural law is cruel and criminally selfish. 

Closely associated with literature as ex- 
perience is literature in its power to develop 
the imagination—~“‘the greatest instrument 
for moral good,” we would agree with 
Shelley. Until we can see, we must often 
confound the guilty with the not guilty, as 
did those innkeepers long ago when they 
drove away the man with the yellow pass- 
port. They did not know Jean Valjean’s 
motive for stealing the loaf of bread. Victor 
Hugo hadn’t shown them the uneven row 
of pitiful little heads; nor had he made clear 
the perversity of social conditions that 
could bar a man from making a living and 
then brand him criminal because he was too 
tender to see those babies dependent upon 
him starve. 

lo help the immature student really to 
appreciate the truth presented in the work 
under consideration, to experience in him- 
self the life so revealed, I depend upon class 
discussion—discussion that the class pre- 
pares for by considering and handing in 
answers to questions on what I consider the 
important points. These papers I merely 
check but judge the student’s work mainly 
on his part in the class discussion and by 
frequent short quizzes. The class discussion 
is not a rote question-and-answer period. 
Those questions that have definite answers 

some have not-—are in the main taken 
care of in the general class discussion; those 
that are unanswered by the class, I answer 
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by more questions and more until I get the 
desired result. The student’s opinions are 
judged not by their agreement with anyone 
else but by the reasons on which his opinions 
are based and the logic of his thinking. 
Following are a few typical questions: 


In Ibsen’s Ghosts what is the relation of the 
title to “wild oats’’? 

. Has the public reaction to “wild oats” 
changed since that was written. Should it 
change? 

. Had Ibsen’s work 
change? 

. Does Fantiné’s tragedy in Les Misérables 
bear upon this subject? 

In Les Misérables does Victor Hugo reveal 
intellectually or emotionally Jean Valjean’s 
motive for stealing the loaf of bread? 

. Does modern justice take motives into con- 
sideration more than did justice in Victor 
Hugo’s time? 


anything to do with 


After we have discussed the lesson, I read 
to the class the part of the poem or play 
considered or excerpts from the prose. 

It is a trite observation, and one with 
which we are all familiar, that through 
books one may have companionship with 
the great of all ages. Trite, yes, but none- 
theless true. In books the student may find 
men who, having run the gamut of ex- 
perience, can guide and comfort him; men 
who can lead him to that hill of truth of 
which Bacon writes, where the air is clear 
and where he may get a wide view that will 
give him a new strength and a deeper 
sympathy. 

FRANCES BROWNELL PHELPS 


HAYWARD, CALIFORNIA 





Toward Better Human Relations 


THE NCTE COMMITTEE ON HUMAN RELATIONS 


s 
Fu: this last set of book notes, the commit- 
tee is happy to present an article by Alice 
Torkelsen, librarian at LaCumbre Junior 
High School, Santa Barbara, California, the 
with the 
junior high school level, one that is all too 
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frequently neglected. 

rO UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER 

“Any teen-age books in?” 

All aflurry, the junior high school girls 
come into the school library to catch a book 
or two on the fly between their last class and 
the bus 

Phe pile of books stacked on tr+ desk in 
anticipation of this onrush awaits them, 
books about love, friendship, family life, and 
the fun and problems of school life. Eyes 
shining, they gather them up and slip away. 

Cle sixteen and in love (Goodin’s 
Clementine) \istens to Old Abe tell her how 
she can recognize the real emotion when it 

omes. “You don’t wart to poke it around 
too much or fool with it or it’s liable to fold 
up and die on you. The knowing part ain’t so 
mysterious. It’s the growing part that no- 
body knows much about.” 

Young Ellen her Wonderful Year 

Barnes) discovers that “being popular is 
not like having friends. People who try to be 
competitors, each one for him- 

if, each trying to win, no one really having 
iny fun.” Her father says to her: “Don’t 
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ling. Stand up on your own two feet 
other people free. There’s nothing 
) this earth as bad as a possessive human 
ing, man or woman,” 
he ne of Walden’s Waverly, Jane, 
speaks from her heart: “The world needs 
gent women and they have a vital part 
rh the womanly qualities they 
world needs sympathy and un- 
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derstanding and forbearance and love and 
kindness and all the other traits we usually 
associate with women, to balance the wis- 
dom and strength and vigorous initiative 
we frequently associate with men.” 

In Senior Year (Emery) Sally learns that 
a girl who is “‘not too anxious” is more apt 
to get and keep a boy friend. 

“The main duty of everyone is to be 
happy. Happiness is a kind of goodness, a 
kind of thanking God.” These are the words 
which spur Rue (Rue Plays the Game by 
Blackstock) to do playground work with 
children. How truly successful she is comes 
to light in the folk-dance festival, when she 
helps the Irish and the Italians to dance 
their way out of discord into harmony. 

Caddie Woodlawn (Brink), having fun 
with her roughneck brothers, forgets chat- 
terbox, tattle-tale Hetty. It is only one day 
on a hill that she senses her little sister’s 
aloneness and suddenly understands, for the 
first time, that Hetty is a little island by her- 
self. Hetty is very grateful for this new 
friend and gentler Caddie. 

Phyllis Whitney’s Ever After departs a bit 
from the love-at-the-end plot. Although 
written for teen-agers, it is a story of mar- 
riage. Marel discovers that ‘‘marriage is like 
anything else. You have to learn how to 
make it good and right, and you learn by 
trying, by practice. Sometimes you fail, but 
when you stop taking the ‘ever after’ part 
for granted, then you learn how to be a good 
wife, just the way you learn how to be a 
good artist or a good anything.” 

Her Willow Hill about the boys and girls 
of a high school who achieve a blending of 
races and nationalities into a fine and com- 
plete whole could end as does the story of 
Chris and Marel: “It is good to be together 
and not alone.” 
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THE ENGLISH QUARTERLY OF THE 
New York City Association of Teachers of 
English continues to be interesting. In the 
spring issue appears ‘What We Can Learn 
from Comic Books,” by Leo J. Steinlein. 
Strong and simple pictures, rapid and thrill- 
ing action, rough humor, crime and its retri- 
bution, and hero-worship are present in un- 
objectionable comics such as Classic Comics, 
as well as in the worst. One may begin by 
trying to help the students discriminate be- 
tween the better and the worse comics. The 
next step is to recommend to individuals 
books having some of the appeals of comics 
and pertinent to the students’ special in- 
terests. The use of the classic comic version 
of Ivanhoe parallel to Scott can help the 
young readers to see the inevitable short- 
comings of a condensed, pictured story. The 
essential answer to the challenge of the com- 
ics is smaller classes, more audio-visual aids, 
school-sponsored trips, and a large supply 
of literature suited to adolescents, including 
those of mediocre mentality and elemental 
interests. 

“Living Lesson Plans for a Novel” makes 
specific suggestions for discussion of Giants 
in the Earth but does not offer an organized 
outline of lessons. 

“The English Teacher in the XG Proj- 
ect,” by Oscar H. Fidell (editor of the maga- 
zine), should encourage any about to under- 
take work with supposedly slow learners. 
Strong motivations, topics of immediate in- 
terest, much pupil activity, a leisurely pace, 
and moderate expectations make the work 
much better than endurable. 

On the other hand, Max Nadel cautions 
“Don’t Throw Out the Teacher when You 
Have Quick Learners.” He assumes that 
committee work and other group activities 
will be smothered by New York City school 
conditions. So Nadel would give some lec- 
tures, have some socialized recitations, re- 
port lessons, and “developmental” lessons 


(“developmental” lessons are apparently in- 
ductive study led by the teacher’s ques- 
tions). Quick learners enjoy literature quite 
beyond the capacity of average students, 
but the teacher should see that, in reading 
these, they get the human and social values 
that slower students get from topical units. 
“Expression via the ‘Tell’ Topics,” by 
Simon Certner, lists fifty such assignments 
as “Tell of some person who (is, isn’t) get- 
ting all the credit he should be getting in 
(life, business, school, friends, family). Tell 
of some (“big shot,” “heel,’”’ pushing per- 
sonality) who is getting more credit than he 
deserves.” “Tell when just a little (money, 
effort, patience, interest, time) would have 
made a great difference to you or someone 
else.” “Tell when you were struck by the 
greatness of the human mind and had a 
vision of how much it could encompass: the 
Bible, Shakespeare, Einstein, a teacher, 
great music, poetry, or some other very 
powerful mental appeal.” 
“FURTHER EXPERIENCE WITH THE 
Experience Curriculum” by Daniel M. 
Feins, in High Points (New York City Board 
of Education), is somewhat similar to the 
Fidell article mentioned above. Working 
with the core in a core curriculum, he begins 
with such an assignment as recommenda- 
tions for a Hall of Fame (with reasons, of 
course). This is to give a chance for the ini- 
tiation of some basic skills, such as using the 
library, note-taking and outlining, writing a 
report, interviewing, discussing, listening, 
and judging a report or talk. At the same 
time, the students are learning to conduct 
the class in a largely socialized manner. 
More extended projects follow. Mr. Feins’s 
experience is that in such a program the 
students make startling improvement. 
READING INSTRUCTION SHOULD 
find its goals outside the classroom in the 
subsequent performance of the students, 


” 
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Ray H. Simpson thinks. His article, ““Read- 
In-School Goals and Out-of-School 
Behavior,” is in the School Review for 
March. He lists several kinds of observation 
of out-of-school performance (very difficult 
to measure, though he calls them “tests” 
and speaks of “measuring”) by which to 
judge the attainment of each goal of read- 
ing instruction. This is wholesome in em- 
phasizing the real aims of our teaching of 
reading and, if conducted according to his 
suggestions, might be good public relations 
work as well as student motivation. 

In the same School Review H. Orville 
Nordberg writes about teacher education 
and the spelling program. A test of students 
about to graduate from a teachers college 
showed them to be almost wholly ignorant 
of the spelling research findings which he 
thinks significant. He implies (in some cases 
rather obscurely) the facts which they 
should have known. 


“IMPROVING READING 


ing: 


INSTRUC- 


tion in the Secondary School” is the topic of 


the February Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. It is 
the report of the Southern Section of a joint 
committee of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Association of 
California Secondary School Principals. 
This report starts off on the right foot by 
placing at the beginning of its Part I a dis- 
cussion of “Reading in Various Subject 
Fields,” one of which is literature. Part II 
deals rather specifically with ‘Teaching Es- 
sential Reading Skills’; and Part III is a 
glorified bibliography of ‘Materials of In- 
includes books for the 
teacher. Phroughout the hundred and fifty 
pages, the view that the improvement of 
reading is the responsibility of all teachers 


struction,” which 


is maintained. 


rHIS MAGAZINE HAS POINTED OUT 
more than once that tax-supported junior or 
community colleges attached to the public 
schools are increasing. At present, private 
junior colleges in the United 
States are almost equally numerous (about 
300 of each), but the public institutions have 


and publi 
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nearly four-fifths of the 46,000 students. 
Both the number of institutions and the 
number of students are slightly lower this 
year. Three-quarters of the junior colleges 
are coeducational. Enrolments of from 100 
to 300 are most common. Long Beach City 
College (16,175) is the largest, and three 
others enrol more than 10,000 each. See 
“Analysis of Junior College Growth,’’ by 
Jesse P. Bogue and Shirley 5. Hill, in the 
February Junior College Journal. 


THE $1,000 BOLLINGEN PRIZE IN 
Poetry goes this year to Wallace Stevens, 
“in consideration of the poet’s entire work.” 
His first book of poetry, Harmonium, ap- 
peared in 1924; his latest, Transport to Sum- 
mer, in 1947. With Stevens, poetry is an 
avocation; he makes his living in insurance 
work. 

The Bollingen Prize is now awarded by 
Yale University Library. It was established 
by Paul Meilon (Yale, 1929). The full com- 
mittee of award is substantially the same 
group who last year made the award as 
Fellows of the Library of Congress. 


THE FIRST $500 ANNUAL AWARD OF 
the Committee on the Art of Democrati 
Living (sponsored by the American Jewish 
Committee) has been given to Mrs. Evelyn 
Sibley Lampman for Treasure Mountain. 
The judges said it was “the novel published 
in 1949 for readers between the ages of 7 
and 16 which best portrayed the ways peo- 
ple live together democratically.” The pub 
lisher is Doubleday. 


A NEW SERIES OF LITERARY 
awards has just been instituted by the 
American Book Publishers Council, the 
American Booksellers Association, and the 
Book Manufacturers Institute. The gold 
plaque for the best novel of 1949 went to 
Nelson Algren for The Man with the Golden 
Arm. The poetry plaque went to Dr. Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams for Patterson III and 
Selected Poems. Ralph L. Rusk’s The Life of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson received the nonfic- 
tion award. 

The presentations were made before a 
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very distinguished audience at a formal din- 
ner in the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
on March 16. Addresses were made by Sena- 
tor Paul Douglas (Llinois), by Frederick 
Lewis Allen, and by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 
This I Remember, the Mature Mind, and 
Killers of the Dream were among the non- 
fictions receiving honorable mention. 

The judges for the novel were Mary 
Colum, Glenway Westcott, Max Gissen, 
W. G. Rogers, and Malcolm Cowley; for 
poetry, W. H. Auden, Louise Bogan, 
Babette Deutsch, Horace Gregory, and 
Louis Untermeyer. 


THE 1950 NEWBERRY AWARD, BY 
the Children’s Library Association of the 
American Library Association, goes to Mar- 
guerite de Angeli’s The Door in the Wall. 
The book, another Doubleday winner, was 
a Junior Literary Guild selection. It is a 
story of craftsmen in the England of Edward 
ILI. 

INSTRUCTION 


MATERIALS FOR 


adults of low literacy are now available 


from the Educator’s Washington Dispatch, 
100 Garfield Avenue, New London, Con- 
necticut. They were produced by the Project 
for Literary Education under the sponsor- 
ship of the U. S. Office of Education, subsi- 
dized by the Carnegie Corporation. 

There are four basic readers ($0.25 each), 
Reading Placement ($0.20) to determine en- 
rollees’ level of literacy, a Language Work- 
book ($0.35), and teacher’s manuals. The 
readers progress very slowly in difficulty 
from grade 2.46 at the beginning of Reader 1 
to 3.14 at the end of Reader 3. The four 
readers use 316 different words (not count- 
ing ‘“‘variants”). This series is one of the in- 
direct good results of the world war. 


VIEWING TELEVISION TENDS TO BE 
a “complete-attention” activity, while radio 
listening is largely a divided-attention ac- 
tivity. This we should have guessed, but an 
Ohio State University student, Buren C. 
Robbins, directed telephone interviews on 
the matter with 4,641 men and women. Of 
the television viewers, 75-85 per cent were 


doing nothing else. Only about 30 per cent 
of the radio listeners were giving undivided 
attention. 


WOI-TV, AT LOWA STATE COLLEGE 
(Ames) is the first educational station to 
broadcast television programs regularly. 


IN THE 1950 VOICE OF DEMOCRACY 
Contest, just ended, probably a million high 
school students participated. Local and com- 
munity winners went to state contests. Four 
national finalists were selected for a trip to 
Washington, a meeting with President 
Truman and members of Congress—and to 
receive $500 college scholarships. This con- 
test is sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, the Radio Manufac- 
turers Association, and the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Congress. It is indorsed by the 
U.S. Office of Education. The winners: 
Richard L. Chapman, Brookings, South Da- 
kota; Gloria Chomiak, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Anne Penkney, Trinidad, Colorado; 
and Robert Shanks, Lebanon, Indiana. The 
speeches, printed in School Life for March, 
are fervid, rather sophisticatedly “‘popular.” 


ON OCCASION OF ROBERT FROST'S 
seventy-fifth birthday, the United States 
Senate passed this resolution unanimously: 


WHEREAS, Robert Frost in his books of 
poetry has given the American people a long 
series of stories and lyrics which are enjoyed, 
repeated, and thought about by people of all 
ages and callings; and 

WHEREAS, these poems have helped to guide 
American thought with humor and wisdom, 
setting forth to our minds a reliable representa- 
tion of ourselves and of all men; and 

WHEREAS, his work through the past hall 
century has enhanced for many their under- 
standing of the United States and their love 
of country; and 

WHEREAS, Robert Frost has been accorded 
a secure place in the history of American letters 
and 

WHEREAS, on March 26 he will celebrate his 
seventy-fifth birthday; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States extend him felicitations of the Nation 
which he has served so well. 





New Books 


Fiction and P oetry 


VOTHING. By Henry Green. Viking. $3.00 

By the author of Loving, an English romance 
of the servant quarters. Green describes this 
novel as “a frivolous comedy of manners.” A 
middle-aged widower has a marriageable daugh 
ter; an old flame of his, now a widow, has a son. 
The young people become engaged, but their 
romance hasn’t a chance against the cunning of 
the widow and the stupid selfishness of the 
Much of the charm of the book lies in 
and dialogue, with their blend of 


irony and the ridiculous 


widowt r 


the overtones 


THE WORLD IS A BRIDGE. By Crristrxe 

Weston. Scribner. $3.00. 

By the author of Jndigo, who was born in 
India ane The time is 
1947, when independence was imminent and 
Hindus, Moslems, and Sikhs were called upon to 
rhe story concerns a group of old 


1 grew up with Indians 


compromise 
and young, some selfish, some tolerant, others 
honestly seeking to further the new order. The 
ne is colorful, the tension shocking but rather 
forced. Highly emotional, but slow reading 


THE BOYS FROM SHARON. By 
Frecp Cooper. Harper. $2.75 
With Mrs 


born 


LOwISsE 


Fanning, a widow and natural- 
ved her well-managed but in- 
ind his bored daughter. Two 


chairman, | 
nt brother 
¢ came as guests fora week. They were 


emch 
emall boy 
good boys, but their visit changed many things 
\ slight social comedy, but gentle and percep- 


if 


GIVI 
CONNOLLY 


BEAUTY BACK. By Franects X 


Dutton. $2.75. 
e¢ Beaut } k, bea 


, beauty’s self and beauty’s giver 


uty, beauty, beauty 


Back to Ga« 


GERALD MANLEY Hopkins 


g men met at a New England col 
/ 


aS ce 


well adapt | man a 


stined to become a prosperous, 
The story is 
largely seen through his eyes. Ranse, son of a 
partly Jewish mother, divorced from his aristo- 


lawyer. 


cratic Catholic father, became a gifted artist. 
His life was spent in an eternal quest for peace 
of mind and spirit—for truth, not for security. 
lhough their friendship is strained at times, it is 
never broken. The setting is New York, New 
England, World War II, and New Mexico, 
where Ranse found peace. The author, professor 
of English at Fordham University, is one of the 
founders of the Catholic Poetry Society. 


PELLOW CITIZENS. By Francis L. GOLpen. 

Frederick Fell. Paper. $1.00. 

Political satire. A famous political writer and 
humorist has selected cute baby pictures as 
“political types”: The “guy who voted six 
times,” “‘the ward heeler,” “‘the boss,” ““you vote 
for my bill and I'll vote for vours,” “whad d’ya 
say we adjourn”--and many more. 


LOST IN THE STARS. By MAXWELL ANDER- 
son. Sloane. $2.75. 
A dramatic version of the very popular Cry 
the Beloved Country. Text and music. 


THE BESS STREETER ALDRICH READ- 
ER. By Bess Streeter ALpricn. Apple- 
ton. $3.50. 

Many readers will enjoy this reprint of A 

Lantern in Her Hand, A White Bird Flying, and 


five short stories. 


THE CARDINAL. By HENRY Morton Ros- 
INSON. Simon & Schuster. Paper, $1.00 
Cloth, $3.50. 

The story of a poor boy who became a cardi- 
nal. Both Catholics and Protestants praise and 
enjoy it. A possible movie. 800 pages. 


THE FEAST. By MARGARET KENNEDY. Rine- 
hart. $3.00. 

A private house on the Cornish coast has be- 
come a resort hotel. The characters are the fam- 
ily, guests, and two groups of children. A picnic 
is held for one family; tragedy strikes. A techni- 
cal resemblance to The Bridge of San Luis Rey is 
noted. It has suspense, humor, and pathos. Lit- 
erary Guild selection for April. 
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DEBBY. By Max Srexte. Harper. $3.00. 

1950 Harper Prize Novel. A compassionate 
and discerning study, notable for the youth of 
the author. Debby came from a home for delin- 
quent women. It would be more accurate to say 
that Debby was feeble-minded. For fourteen 
years she lived in the Merrill home as a helper. 
The story concerns largely her relationship with 
the children. We see things mostly through 
Debby’s mind. She can say pretty smart things. 
The award judges were Katherine Anne Porter, 
Glenway Westcott, Joseph H. Jackson, who are 
enthusiastic about the narrative. Not every- 
body will enjoy it. It demands a good deal of 
the reader. 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN HORNBLOWER. By 
C. S. Forester. Little, Brown. $3.00. 
Episodes in the life of a seventeen-year-old 

midshipman. Parts published in the Saturday 

Evening Post. Chronologically the beginning of 

the famous “Hornblower” series. 


UNDER THE SKIN. By Puytus Bottome. 

Harcourt. $3.00. 

Lucy Armstrong, a young war widow, left 
England for the West Indies and a position as 
headmistress of a school primarily for native 
Negro girls. She had as assistant a native woman 
who was treacherous and revengeful. Lucy was 
efficient and romantic, deeply conscious of the 
beauty and of the languor of the island and puz- 
zled by the tensions. Primitive and sinister. A 
clever title. 

MOLL FLANDERS. By Dante DEFOE. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

A handsome edition. Foreword by Oliver St. 
John Gogarty. Black-and-white drawings. 


A SECOND TREASURY OF THE FAMIL- 
IAR. Edited by Ratpa L. Woops. Mac- 
millan. $5.00. 

Old and new favorites. Amazingly compre- 
hensive. Speeches, ballads, songs, poems, pro- 
vide sheer pleasure for browsing and for proof of 
“who said it.”” William Allen White said of the 
first volume, “I expect to grab that book and sit 
on a cloud for a 1000 years when I take off or 
bail out from this weary old world.” Indexed by 
familiar lines, titles, and authors. 700 pages. 


THE TWIN ADVENTURES: THE AD- 
VENTURES OF WILLIAM SAROYAN, 
A DIARY, AND THE ADVENTURES 
OF WESLEY JACKSON, A NOVEL. 
Harcourt. $3.00. 
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Both, of course, are by Saroyan. As the novel 
was written, page by page, the author’s trials 
and the pageant of his experiences in wartime 
London, the people he met, the talk he heard, 
were also written, page by page, in diary form. 
The two books were completed in one month. 
“An hour-to-hour chronicle of a writer at work 
on the writing of a novel—and the novel itself,” 
says Saroyan. 

MID-CENTURY AMERICAN POETS. Ed 
ited, with Introduction, by JoHn CraRpt. 
I'wayne. $4.00. 

An anthology representing fifteen 
known American poets who have become promi- 
nent in the last decade. Three are Pulitzer 
Prize winners. A short sketch of each author 
and an essay of some length expressing his 


well 


opinions and credos is followed by ten or more 
poems chosen by him. A major literary contro- 
versy——the unintelligibility of modern poetry— 
is discussed by the poets themselved. Enlight 
ening. 


YOU CAN'T GO HOME AGAIN. By Tuomas 
Wore. “Modern Classics.” Harper $0.05. 


Reissue of a book about a young man whose 
ambition was to learn the meaning of truth and 
freedom—the author’s own problem. 


THE GLORY ROAD AND THE EAGLE 
SONNETS. By Ciement Woop. Green 
berg. $2.50 
Selected work of the poet published in a 

single volume. The Glory Road (Part I) presents 

some sixty lyrics, including “De Glory Road.” 

The Eagle Sonnets section includes “The Eagle’s 

Mate.” Carl Van Doren says, “ ‘The Eagle’s 

Mate’ is the noblest group of sonnets on love I 

have ever encountered.” 

THE TOWN. By Conrap RICHTER 
$3.50. 

Third book of a trilogy. Many readers will 
remember with pleasure The Trees and The 
Fields. In this story of early America he has 
sought to show the transformation of life in the 
deep Ohio forest to the complex city life; from 
the too-deep shade of the forest to the beloved 
shady city street. It is the story of a strong 
pioneer mother and of a son’s revolt against the 
hard philosophy of his forebears. 

BRIDAL JOURNEY. By Date Van Every. 
Messner. $3.00. 


Authentic American history background. 
Time, close of the Revolution. Characters: Eng- 


Knopf. 
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lishmen, patriots and Indians, fighting for the 
control of the Ohio. Marah Blake had been edu- 
cated by an aristocratic pioneer, Colby; she was 
captured by Indians while traveling with an 
escort train to join and marry him. The story 
covers her experiences as a captive and Colby’s 
attempts to rescue her. George Rogers Clark, 
Simon Girty, and sore other characters are 
real. Dramatic 


GEORDIE. By Davin WALKER 

$2.50 

Geordie was a wee Highland lad at fourteen 
and very sensitive about his stature. He took 
a correspondence course in physical culture and 
grew into quite an athlete. Chosen to put the 
shot at the Olympic Games, he visited Amer- 
ica. Jean, his childhood sweetheart, waited in 
Scotland. A slight story, pleasing in its sim- 
plicity. 


Houghton. 


Non tft CLiOnN 


THE GRAND ALLIANCE: 
WORLD WAR 
Houghton. $6.00. 
The Gathering Storm and Their Finest Hour 

now reach a climax in The Grand Alliance. Book 

I: “Germany Drives East”; Book II: “War 

Comes to America.” C. S. Forester writes, in the 

“In millennia to work 

[Churchill’s history] will be studied as we now 


THE SECOND 
By Winston CHURCHILL. 


Atlantic, come, his 
tudy Thucydides and Tacitus, as a source book 
of incomparable value.” Orville Prescott says, 
‘This is history as only Mr. Churchill can write 
it~~personal and proud and illuminated by a 
long historical perspective, rich with the grand- 
est and most stately prose written in our time.” 
lo Americans, how war came to the United 
States and Churchill's contacts with Roosevelt 
are of special significance. 


OUT OF THE EARTH. By Louis BromFtexp. 
Harper. $4.00 

Louis Bromfield, winner of a Pulitzer Prize 

1 fiction, returned to his native Ohio in 1939, 

where his interest has centered in the reclama- 

tion and development of a five-hundred-acre 

s experiences are related in Pleasant 

ley and Malabar Farm. In the present vol- 

he writes with enthusiasm of what he has 

earned about soil conservation and the scientific 

discoveries in agriculture in the last ten years. 


Many beautiful and interesting photographs of 


a 
farm scenes, plants, and animals. Try it on boys 


interested in science or in agriculture. 


WAINE DOINGS. By Ropert P 
Corrtnx. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00 
Handsome, eff 


[RISTRAM 


drawings and end- 
The poet has written 


ifective pen 
author 
rose selections in love of Maine, of 


humanity. Few books show a 


and admiration of a son for a 


father. The first story, “The Jenny Lind Dol- 
lar,” is a treasure. The Quinnam sisters—soft 
Annie, hard Zenobia—are tantalizing pictures 
of feminine nature. As for the cookery, the 
flavor is magical. A delightful book to read, to 
own, and to share. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN MARINES. By 

CHARLES LEE Lewis. Page. $3.75. 

The Introduction includes an account of the 
origin of the Marines as a fighting force. Eight- 
een central figures have been chosen from the 
Corps in order to cover the entire history of the 
Marines. The first chapter covers the beginning 
of the United States Marine Corps with the ap- 
pointment of Captain Samuel Sicholas, 1775. 
The story of Roy Stanley Gieger, officer in the 
first World War and hero of the Guadalcanal 
campaign in World War II, is the final chapter. 
Photographs. 


A DEGREE OF PRUDERY: A BIOGRAPHY 
OF FANNY BURNEY. By Emity Hasyn. 
Doubleday. $3.50 
Fanny Burney’s Evalina was a best-seller in 

eighteenth-century England. Emily Hahn writes 

very cleverly of Fanny, her father, her life at 

Court, and her endles4 diary and letters. The 

real charm of the book lies in the satire and 

humor with which the author pictures the Eng- 
land of that period. 


THE WORLD OF FICTION. By 
De Voto. HoucuTon. $3.50. 
Editorials published in the Saturday Review 

of Literature and articles from Harper’s have 

been expanded in this volume. In the Preface 

De Voto states, “This book has a single, deliber- 

ately limited, and clearly defined purpose. It is 

not a treatise on the psychology of fiction nor a 

handbook on the writing of fiction. . . . ask the 


BERNARD 
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reader to regard it solely as an analysis of the 
relationship between the person who writes a 
novel and the person who reads it.” He has, he 
believes, presented a valid and useful way of 
looking at novels, said things so obvious that he 
“thought it was time for someone to say them.” 


KIERKEGAARD. By Rupees FRrRrepMANN. 
New Directions. $1.50. 
A young English critic psychoanalyzes one of 
the early members of the Existentialist move- 
ment on the basis of his autobiographical writ- 


ings 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
By Ernest E. Letsy. University of Oklaho- 
ma Press. $3.75. 

“This book has been written for the intelli- 
gent lay reader who is interested in the nation’s 
past and who wants a rather full account of the 
material and methods of American historical 
fiction.”” Arranged by historical periods 
“Colonial America,” “The American Revolu- 
tion and Aftermath,” “Western Movement,” 
“Civil War and Reconstruction,” “National 
Expansion.’ Each novel is analyzed, evaluated, 
and related to others in the same category 
AUTUMN LEAVES. By Anvrt Gwe. Philo- 

sophical Library. $3.75. 

Reminiscences, moral and political beliefs, 
friendship, family relationships 
sonal autobiography 


in short, a per- 
I'wo imaginary interviews 
express Gide’s ideas about God, religion, and 
church. 

THE PRICE OF UNION. By 

AGAR. Houghton. $5.00. 

Robert says, “A tremendous 
achievement, with qualities of judgment and 
wisdom and even Olympian perspective. He 
gives a record, and (so far as | know) an un- 
precedented one, of the temper of the American 
people and the influences of that temper on the 
course of history.” Part I: 1763-1850; Part II: 
1850-1900; conclusion. Mr. Agar says in the 


HERBERT 


She rwood 


Preface: ““The system can be understood only 
by studying the men who built it and the forces 
which impelled them.” After 1909, he believes, 
political passions confuse the issue and the evi- 
dence is not yet sifted. 750 pages. 


WORLDS IN COLLISION. By lUsotanver 
VELIKOVSKY. Macmillan. $5.00. 
A startling theory about cosmic disturbances 
and their effect upon human history. The solar 
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system, the author believes, has not always kept 
within bounds. Partially based upon folklore. 
Previewed in Collier's. 


PIVOT OF ASIA. By Owen Lattimore. At- 
lantic. $3.50. 

Sinkiang, a province of China, is bordered by. 
the Soviet Union, India, and China, but the 
people are not Chinese. It offers a doorway to 
Russia and is almost beyond the reach of Amer- 
ica. It has for centuries been a battleground. 
Very interesting. 


WRITING, ADVICE AND LEVICES. By 
WALTER S. CAMPBELL. Doubleday. $3.50. 
The successful theories and techniques which 

the author (Stanley Vestal) has used in his 

classes at the University of Oklahoma, with ex- 
amples and analyses of various devices and 
advice on the practice of writing. 


THE STEVENS AMERICA: A_ TRAV- 
ELER’S GUIDE TO THE UNITED 
STATES. By ALDEN and MARION STEVENS 
Little, Brown. $5.00. 


Specific, detailed inforrnation for travelers on 
the country’s highways and on its railways, air- 
ways, and waterways. Maps, guides to restau- 
rants and hotels, places of historic and scenic 
interest, index. 


WRITING YOUR POEM: A PRACTICAL 
APPROACH TO VERSE WRITING. By 
LAWRENCE JOHN ZILiMAN. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. $2.75. 

“An analysis of poetry in the process of being 
written by those who, like readers for whom the 
book is intended, are learning to master the 
tools of their art.” 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By Str KENNETH 
Crark. Scribner. $5.00 


An interpretation of the great landscape 
paintings since the Middle Ages. Detailed treat- 
ment of the work of Corot, Constable, Turner, 
Van Gogh, Cézanne, and Seurat. 96 illustra 
tions. 


THE BASIC BIBLE. Dutton. Pp. 907. $4.50. 


A new translation of both Old and New 
Testaments in the 850 words of Basic English 
plus 50 Bible words and 100 verse words. Not a 
substitute for the King James or revised transla- 
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tions but an introduction. Occasionally an am- 
biguous passage is cleared up; often an awkward 


expression re plac es a neat one. Done by British 


scholars 
THE EARLY AMERICAN HOUSE. By 

Mary Earte Gouin. McBride. $5.75. 

A comprehensive study of the houses of the 
American ists, their kitchens, fireplaces, 
utensils, furniture, social rooms, and family life. 
The first chapter is ‘Early One-Room Houses 
and How They Chere are many, many 
illustrations: woodenware and fireplaces have 
been a hobby of the author, and this wider in- 
terest grew from her research work on those 


ubject 


( olor 


Grew.” 


Mus ” 
144 pages, about 9° X12°. 
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HOW TO RNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. By 
AL¥rep Srerrerup. New American Library. 
Pp. 143. $0.35. 

Not a reprint. Copiously illustrated in black 
and white, with simple, practical description of 
common groups of flowers. Helpful for novice 
botanists. 

THE REVOLT OF THE MASSES. By Jost 
Orteca ¥ Gasset. New American Library. 
Pp. 141. $0.35. 

A twenty-year-old standard work in inter- 
national sociology or politics. 


ELLEN ROGERS. By James T. FARRELL. New 
American Library. Pp. 256. $0.25. 


/ ’r ofessiona / 


MAGAZINES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By James Praystep Woop, Ronald. $4.00. 
‘There America 12 to 15 magazines 

with circulations of 2,000,000 or more. There is 

a second group of 70 to 80 magazines each of 

which has a circulation of over 1,000,000.” To 

explain this overwhelming phenomenon comes 

Magasines in the United States, by James Play- 

sted Wood. The author treats very compactly 

the period from Benjamin Franklin to 1885, for 
which F. L. Mott’s three-volume History of 

Magasines in Amerwca already provides the 

standard reference. But, beginning with the 

emergence in the 1870's of national magazines, 

Mr. Wood traces in detail each major develop- 

studies of rising periodicals 


are in 


ment. He groups his 
headings which characterize successive 
ne obje ctives and are as of growth during 
Harper's Weekly 


the magazine as a political weapon; the 


under 
magaz 
the last s 
tvpilk 
Ladies’ Home 


mestic impact 


venty-five vears 
Journal shows its tremendous do- 

VM cClure’s represents the crusade 
and 


The 


{merican 


t corruption 


“national newspapers.’ 
Republic, and the 
to voice liberalism and icono 
lay Evening Post “reflects the 
le, urban brand of current 
as it New 
> other publications are men- 
mn to these general trends. This 


and secial abuses. Time 


aga 


i 


Valion, the Net 


Life appear as 


appears in the 


n relat 
over-all picture of the magazine world is given 
by Mr. Wood with a wealth of pertinent textual 
nation plus spicier items in footnotes which 


humanize the various periodicals at the same 
time that their roots and fruits in contemporary 
life are being analyzed. Here are discussed the 
accomplishments of farm magazines; the liter- 
ary service of the older mass-appeal magazines 
in circulating works of “name authors”; the 
magazines’ fight against medical quackery, 
food-adulteration, and fraudulent advertising; 
the effect of magazine advertising not only on 
magazines themselves but on our whole eco- 
nomic system and American way of life; maga- 
zine illustration; reader research; the longevity 
of magazines and what promotes it; and the 
comparative influence on public opinion of 
newspapers and magazines. The only significant 
publications neglected in Mr. Wood’s picture 
are scholarly, religious, and trade journals and, 
oddly enough, the critical organs, including the 
powerful Saturday Review of Literature. 

Mr. Wood’s volume not only records history 
but comments shrewdly on the significance and 
influence of such current developments as the 
national news magazines, the digests, and the 
“little” magazines. 

Of news weeklies, he remarks: “Facts are 
aligned, joined, related, explained and built to- 
ward an opinion ready made for the perusers of 
Time.” Of mass magazines in general, he simi- 
larly observes: “The whole appeal has been 
speeded. Clarity, brevity, and sharpness have 
been substituted for thoroughness .. . in enter- 
taining but often superficial accounts.” “Just 
as magazines through both their editorial and 
advertising content seem to have made everyone 
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look and act alike on monotonously similar 
Main Streets across the country,” so also this 
advertising has favored large corporations and 
has “made successful local enterprise more dif- 
ficult. It has made for economy and standardiza- 
tion, not for individual craftsmanship, not for 
art.”’ Mr. Wood further points out that, whereas 
best-selling magazines “once published the best 
fiction, verse and essays that the country’s 
writers could produce,” since 1912 the noncom- 
mercial “little” magazines “have discovered and 
sponsored 80 per cent of the important novelists, 
story writers and critics of this period . . . and 
O§5 per cent of the poets ” “The kind of folksy, 
inspirational, and sometimes sensational mate- 
rial to which the Digest reader has become hap- 
pily accustomed——little of it in the direction of 
change ... makes him feel more secure, more 
satisfied. ... The Digest, and this is the maga- 
zine’s artistic and editorial triumph, makes the 
world seem understandable and warm.” Such 
magazines “give simplicity to a world gone 
frightfully complex....[They] bristle with 
novel facts and easy optimism. ... We have 
lost little of our taste for miracles, and The 
Reader's Digest is constantly announcing mir- 
acles. It offers that satisfaction, too.”’ A far cry 
from the old crusading, yet best-selling, maga- 
zines! 

Yet Mr. Wood pays tribute to the magazine 
industry for making millions at home in a larger 
world. He suggests again, as Frederick Lewis 
Allen remarked a decade ago in the Adantic, 
that, with all their “easy pellets of half truth 
designed for consurnption on the run,... the 
magazines of today give a very impressive ex- 
hibit of democracy working.” 

Here is the reference book teachers have long 
needed as a background for using periodicals in 
the English class 

RutH MAry WEEKS 


Paseo Hica Scroor 
Kansas Crty, Missouri 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Fifth Edition. Compiled by a 
Joint Committee of the American Library 
Association, the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, and the National Education 
Association; DorotHa DAwson, chairman 
American Library Association. Paper. Pp. 
195. $2.75. 

An annotated list of the books now available 

which are most needed in any high school li- 

brary, with all information necessary for order- 
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ing and cataloguing them. The arrangement is 
that of the Dewey Decimal Classification. In- 
dispensable for the small school or the poor 
district. 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL CATA- 

LOG. R. R. Bowker. Paper. Pp. 114. $1.00. 

A listing of all elementary and secondary 
school books, including supplementary readers 
and pedagogical books, of all American pub 
lishers. In this seventy-ninth annual issue the 
arrangement is for the first time by subjects. 
There is an author index. 


CREATIVE POWER THROUGH DISCUS- 
SION. By THomas Fanster. Harper. Pp. 
211. $3.00. 

This book takes up in order “How To Be a 
Good Group Member,” “How People Behave in 
a Group,” “Co-operative Thinking To Solve 
Your Problems,” and “When You Have To Lead 
Discussions.” More sound than startling. Read 
able. Not intended for high school, but not be 
yond good juniors and seniors. 


FOSTERING MENTAL HEALTH IN OUR 
SCHOOLS. 1950 Yearbook of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Devel 
opment. ASCD, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 320. $3.00 
Fifteen authors and five illustrators. Part I, 

“Factors Determining Behavior and Develop 

ment”; Part Ii, “The Child’s Motivations”; 

Part III, “Knowing and Helping the Child.” 

Considerable attention to the needs of adoles- 

cents. Constant anecdotal illustration. 

DRAMA IN SCHOOLS ANU YOUTH CEN- 
TERS. By Greorce H. Hotroyp and Nora 
Ratcurrr. Macdonald. Pp. 144. $1.50. 


I wo British directors of dramatics write one 


chapter on relatively free dramatization as part 
of schoolwork and the rest of the book on pro 
ducing school plays 


evidently several in a sea 
son. The audience also may be students, since 
there is no mention of ticket-selling. Fairly tech- 
nical content in untechnical language. 


ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM IN _ IN- 
TERGROUP RELATIONS. By the Starr 
OF INTERGROUP EDUCATION IN COOPERATING 
ScHoots. American Council on Education. 
Pp. 248. $2.50. 

Parallels, for the elementary school, the 
earlier Curriculum in Intergroup Relations: Case 

Studies in Instruction for Secondary Schools. 
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Reading Literature. By WILFRED EBERHART, 
InmA Dick SWEARINGEN, and BERNICE 
E. Leary. Book One: Your World. Pp. 
527, $2.20. Book Two: Your Country. 
Pp. 576. $2.32. Book Three: Your Life. 
Pp. 622. $2.48. Row, Peterson. 

A junior high school series, well spiced 
with thrilling adventure and broad humor. 
Largely selections previously not antholo- 
gized. 


“Rinehart Editions’: The Prairie. By 
James Fentmore Cooper. Introduction 
by Henry Nasu Satru. Jane Eyre. By 
CHARLOTTE Bronté. Introduction by 
Jor Lee Davis. Paper. $0.75 each. 
Primarily a college series, but usable in 

high school if the students do not have to 

carry the books much. 


Kenilworth. By Sik WALTER Scott. Adapted 
by Auice Cectuia Cooper and AGNES 
Avousta Fristvus. Globe. 

The “unessential parts, especially his- 
torical details and digressions, have been 
eliminated, and the outmoded language of 
the Elizabethan Age has been modernized.”’ 
EXPECTATIONS. By CHARLES 
Adapted by BLANCHE JENNINGS 

Harcourt. $1.56. 


GREAT 
DICKENS 
[THOMPSON 
Abridged 50 per cent by omission; only a 

few complicated sentences have been changed. 

Thought to be suitable for Grades IX and X. 


English for Today. By MARTHA GRAY and 
CLARENCE W. Hacu. Grades 9, 10, and 
11, pp. §60 each. Grade 12, pp. §77. 
Lippincott. 
his entirely new senior high school series 

of texts is devoted chiefly to communica- 

tion, but each book has a chapter or two of 
instruction in analysis and appreciation of 
literature (without whole selections). The 
organization is largely by such types of 


communication as preparing a report or 
writing for the school paper but partly in 
such units as “Increasing Your Vocabulary”’ 
and “Writing a Paragraph.”” Grammar and 
usage are worked into the units and then 
collected as a handbook at the back of each 
volume. 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 
The pattern of Comprehension and Criti- 
cism' is the pattern of English education and 
way of life. There are short selections of lit- 
erary prose and poetry. Following each se- 
iection are “Comprehension Exercises.”’ 

After a paragraph from the Preface to The 

Renaissance by Walker Pater are these 

three exercises that appeared on a Higher 

School Certificate Examination in June, 

1940: 

1. Give in your own words the main substance 
of this passage. 

2. What is meant by “aesthetic criticism”? 

3. Comment on (a) the methods here advocated 
of attaining to a true literary appreciation, 
and (+) those that are said to be “unprof 
itable.”” 


Following the “Comprehension Exer- 
cises” are ‘Further Exercises.’ Examples: 

Why is it that so little poetry is read nowa 
days? 

Is the influence of slang on language good or 
bad? 

What effect has the American language had 
on English? 


There are no questions, “What do you 
think?” that encourage the pupils to have 
ideas of their own. In the entire book the 
nearest approaches to such freedom are four 
questions asking the pupils whether they 
agree with an author—for example, “Do 


*W. S. Johnston, Comprehension and Criticism 
London: Macdonald, 1949. Pp. 96. 


) 
- 
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you agree with the author’s views on the 
vital importance of poetry?” 

The pupils are trained to follow the author 
“as the communicator of experience. We 
have our part to play in being ready to re- 
ceive what he has to give us... . What is 
expected in an appreciation is some evi- 
dence that the writer [the pupil taking an 
examination] has read and understood the 
poem, that he has entered into the poet’s 
world and that he has been able to re-create 
the poet’s experience for himself. Vague ex- 
pressions of like and dislike are worthless.” 

Comprehension and Criticism “is designed 
to cover a two years’ course in the Sixth 
Forms of Grammar Schools.” It would not 
last two weeks in an American school. Dis- 
cussions of reasons could be endless. The 
reason is not that American students learn 
in two weeks what it takes English pupils 
two years to learn, and it is not that Ameri- 
cans are always superficial while the English 
are always thorough. The book would be 
useful in reading lessons to get exact mean- 
ings from short selections of literature. That 


is what English pupils must be able to do in 
examinations. American students would be 
interested in the book until they caught on 
to ways of reading they could use, and then 
one would say, “How much longer do we 
have to do this? It isn’t fun. I don’t see any 


future in it. Let’s....”’ Pupils in England 
do not talk that way. 

How would American boys and girls react 
to English Composition? On the first page of 
Book I are three rules: 

I. Plan your composition before you start. 
Make notes on each paragraph. . . . 
Il. Write your composition in paragraphs. 
(A) A paragraph should start nearly in the 
centre of a new line. 
Each paragraph should contain sever- 
al sentences (5-8 shert ones, 4-6 long 
ones.) 
(C) All the sentences in one paragraph 
should be about the same things. 
III, Never start a sentence with a conjunction 
e.g., and, but, also). 


(B) 


?G. H. Holroyd, English Composition. London: 
Macdonald, 1949. Book I, pp. 48; Book I, pp. 48; 
Book III, pp. 48. 
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If those rules were submitted to an 
American class, there would be a storm of 
protests: “Everybody can write paragraphs 
the way they want to.” “One word can be a 
paragraph.” Someone would wave a book, 
ready to tell how many sentences starting 
with But he had found in two minutes. After 
such a storm where would the teacher be? 
Well, she would be in a democracy. 

The English pupils learn to write by 
obeying rules and following directions. In 
America we ask who made the rules and 
how good they are. Surely in a democracy it 
is necessary to learn to follow directions, but 
following directions does not train people in 
a democracy to do all the many kinds of 
things they want to «do. 

Americans say that the test of teaching is 
the use of language outside the classroom. 
Here is a part of a letter written by a thir- 
teen-year-old English girl in her second year 
of high school. The pupils in the high school 
are those ranked highest on examinations 
they took when they were eleven. This girl 
is in the A Form, which is the brightest 
class. 


-I must explain, in your last letter you asked 
if I took Latin. The answer is ‘No I dont not 
untill the fifth form’ You see in Britain the lan- 
guages taken at Highschools and Grammar 
Schools varie. At Barnsley High School they 
take french in the rst year Latin in the 2nd year 
and in the 2nd part if your are in 2AL or 2BL 
which are language forms you also take french 
and Latin in your sth year. But if you are in 
2AS (like I am) or 2BS which are Science forms 
you just carry on with german. (Which is not at 
all interesting.) 

A few days ago I went with the school his- 
torical society on a visit to the mansion house 
in Doncaster. This old building was built in 1744 
the purpose being, to have suitable apartments 
in which to recieve the Royal familey and the 
nobility of that period. 

Recently Their Majesties and the Princess 
Royal visited the mansion house. The town 
clerk showed us a book in which were their auto- 
graphs. 


HELEN RAND MILLER 


EvANsTON Townsuir HicuH SCHOOL 
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American Literature Series. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. Two reels each. 
Black and white. $76.50 each for pur- 
chase; $5.00 each for rental from EBF 
rental libraries. 

The five titles listed below are film biog- 
raphies produced by the Emerson Film 
Corporation of Hollywood, and distributed 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
In technique the films follow a similar pat- 
tern: selected events in the lives of the men 
are dramatized, and the dramatic sequences 
are held together by narration. Costumes, 
sets and properties are authentic, as are the 
historical, literary, and biographical de- 
tails: indeed, one may feel that the films are 
all too packed with such details. 

Although the films are considered here as 
a ‘‘package”’ of five, the teacher will want to 
evaluate them separately in terms of specific 
purposes. In general, they promise to be 
most useful on the junior or senior high 
level. The following notes outline 
content of the films. A discussion of the 
merit of the films, and some problems raised 
by them, may be found in the Round Table 
section of this issue. 


school 


Benjamin Franklin. By CARL VAN DOoREN, 
collaborator. 

The film begins at the time of Franklin’s 
apprenticeship in his brother’s printing 
office and ends when Franklin, at the age 
of eighty-one, addresses the Constitutional 
Convention. Sequences touch on Franklin’s 
travels abroad, both as printer and as 
diplomat, his marriage to Deborrah Read, 
his experiments with electricity, and his 
work at the Constitutional Convention. 
rhe dialogue contains passages from Poor 
Richard's Almanac; and the Autobiography 
is pointedly, if briefly, mentioned. 

Thomas Jefferson. JULIAN Parks Boypn, 
collaborator 

Dealing primarily with Jefferson’s po- 
litical activities, this film follows Jefferson 


from the Virginia House of Burgesses to the 
Continental Congress, to the governorship 
of Virginia, and finally to the presidency. 


Washington Irving. Leon Howarp, col- 
laborator. 


Irving is first seen as a child in the pres- 
ence of George Washington, and the latter 
persists as a key symbol throughout the 
film. Touching briefly on his law study and 
his congenial family relations, the film fol- 
lows Irving to Europe and focuses particu- 
larly on his meetings with Sir Walter Scott. 
The inevitable love sequence pictures Irv- 
ing promising his dying sweetheart that his 
pen will never be brutal. The film ends with 
Washington Irving, an old man, being vis- 
ited in his home by visions of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, Ichabod Crane, and Rip 
Van Winkle. 

James Fenimore Cooper. Ropert E. 

SPILLER, collaborator. 

Young Cooper, at his father’s knee, hears 
tales of pioneer adventure. Later, Cooper is 
expelled from Yale and goes to sea. He 
finally returns from sea to marriage and a 
life of writing and political activity. The 


film centers successively on his reasons for 
and techniques of writing such works as 
Precaution, The Spy, The Pilot, and others 
of his books. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Howarp M. 
Jones, collaborator. 


The film opens on Longfellow, a boy of 
thirteen, with a poem which has been pub- 
lished in the Portland Gazetle. It traces his 
academic career through Bowdoin and Har- 
vard and follows his travels abroad. Selec- 
tions from his poems are interposed, and in- 
cidents relating to the writing of “The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith” and “Evangeline” are 
pictured. 








ANNOUNCING 


READINGS FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


A Timely Anthology 
Edited by M. DAVID HOFFMAN, Ph.D. 
Head of the English Department, Simon Gratz High School, Philadephia, Pa. 

This outstanding collection, profusely illustrated, includes, among others, the 
following stimulating selections by prominent personalities: 

The Real Problem Is in the Hearts of Men ALBERT EINSTEIN 
No Place to Hide DAVID BRADLEY 
Set Your Clock at 0235 NORMAN CORWIN 
Modern Man Is Obsolete NORMAN COUSINS 
The Bomb That Fell on America HERMANN HAGEDORN 
Dawn over Zero WILLIAM LAURENCE 
Science and Man’s Fate DAVID LILIENTHAL 


Examination copies, returnable without obligation, will gladly be forwarded. 
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50,000 coptes a year 


are the average sales of the Cumulative Reading Record—with 


only occasional English Journal ads and sample copies on request. 
Teachers like it! 
Students like it!! 
It costs less than a coke!!! 


A postcard request will bring you a sample. 


10% discount on the first order if 


you mention this advertisement. 
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an emphatic answer to the 
modern need for efficient 


classroom instruction .... 


TRESSLER’S 


English in Action 


th 


Courses 1-4 — Grades 9-12 


The Fifth Edition of Tressler’s English in Action is 
designed to help students help themselves. It re- 
tains the best of the old editions, and adds new car- 
toons, new halftones, new design, and abundant new 
content in accordance with up-to-date research 
findings. The style is lively, bright, and informal. 
Practice Books, Answer Books, and Teachers’ Manu- 


als. 
The English in Action series 


is now in its 15th million 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 











